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Zephyr makes breeze of 2,537 mile trip 


YOU GET A POSTCARD VIEW of the Rock- 
ies clear to the top from this Vista-dome 
car—one of five on the crack, Chicago 
to San Francisco streamliner, California 
Zephyr, operated by the Burlington, Rio 
Grande and Western Pacific railroads. 


LAST WORD IN LUXURY! There’s a hostess 
to care for your children, a buffet- 
lounge, music and dozens of other 
features to make your 2,537 mile trip 
comfortable and easy. You'll tell friends 
the trip seemed all too short! 


Now here’s the next great step 


THE RAILROADS’ NEW MAGNET for 
attracting tomorrow’s freight business is 
“Roller Freight” —freight carson Timken® 
tapered roller bearings. Freight service, 
now being improved with better terminals 
and handling, will be revolutionized! 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” MEANS SAVINGS for 
the railroads as well as better service 
for shippers. Timken bearings reduce 
damage claims, eliminate “hot box” ex- 
penses, reduce inspection man-hours, cut 
fuel costs, increase car availability and 
reduce in-shop-for-repair time. 


BECAUSE OF TIMKEN BEARINGS, no “hot 
boxes”’ will delay “Roller Freight”! Ter- 
minal inspection will be cut 90%—speed- 
ing up schedules. There'll be less damage 
to freight because Timken bearings per- 
mit jolt-free starts and stops. 


AND THE COST IS LOW! Complete assem- 
blies of cartridge journal box and 
Timken bearings for freight cars cost 
20% less than applications of five years 
ago. Other products of the Timken Com- 
pany: alloy steels and tubing, removable 
rock bits. 


WHETHER YOU'RE IN a coach chair or a 
private room, you get a fast, smooth ride 
with roller bearings—the big railroad 
improvement that paved the way for 
modern streamliners. The next great 
step in railroading is “Roller Freight”. 


in railroading! 


ALREADY ONE RAILROAD has put a 
“Roller Freight” livestock train in serv- 
ice. Results? Running time cut in half! 
Cattle arrive in bettet condition! A 30% 
increase in the railroad’s livestock haul- 
ing business in two years. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER TD 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST .-()— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION -?)- 


Copr.1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio 
Cable address; ** TIMROSCO."’ 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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Bell & Howell 
Recorder 
Modern microfilm equip- 


ment built by Bell & 
Howell, and sold by Bur- 


7wo WAMES (MW MICROFILMING be 
—— roughs, is the finest ob- 


Bell c Howell Burroughs tainable. It reflects Bell & 
MANUFACTURER =| DISTRIBUTOR Howell's acknowledged 


leadership in the field of 
precision instruments for 
fine photography. 


... protect vital business records with Burroughs Microfilming 


A lot of things can happen to paper business 
records —and to the vital information they con- 
tain. Fire, misplacement, loss, flood, and other 
hazards pose threats to their security . . . all 
make their preservation a risky affair. 


Burroughs microfilming provides every business 
a sure, swift and inexpensive way to remove 
these risks. It reduces record hazards. It swiftly 
and thriftily records thousands of bulky paper 
documents on a single neat spool of microfilm — 
easy to store in fireproof containers, easy to 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


mail away for safekeeping, easy to use for 
reference. 


Put the records of your business in the safest place 
—on microfilm. Call your Burroughs office and 
get the full story on the time- and work-saving 
efficiency of this logical method of record pro- 
tection. We will be glad to send you’ » 
a copy of the helpful booklet “30 Ques- > el 
tions and Answers on Burroughs Micro- £ 
filming.” Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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The March of the News 


Knee-deep in June. The hot, muggy 
weather of midsummer moved in on 
Washington early in June . . . Suddenly 
it was the season for garden parties and 
band concerts in the parks . . . Thoughts 
of vacation were beginning to crowd in 
on such urgent matters as war and taxes 

In Congress—where the seasons are 
marked by the shifting winds of oratory 
—the first speeches in favor of a sum- 
mer recess were being made But 
they were words of wishful thinking . . . 
There would be no early-summer vaca- 
tion for the 82d Congress. 


Take it easy. The reason was in Con- 
gress itself . Work was piled so high 
it would take a summer of hot, hard 
labor to clear it out of the way ... No 
Congress in recent history had done so 
little in six months At the start of 
June—closing month of the fiscal year— 
not a single major appropriation bill had 
been passed . Other legislation Presi- 
dent Truman regards as urgent was rest- 
ing quietly in committee files. 


“What do you hear?” The slow pace 
wasn't accidental . . . Congress was in a 
deliberate, premedit: ited slowdown 
Most members were far from sure of the 
present mood of the U. S. public... And 
they weren't inclined to take the White 
House word on what the country wants 
Any veteran in Congress knows that 
Washington is the poorest city in Amer- 
ica for learning what Americans think. 


Wanted: pen pals. Usually a Con- 
gressman stuck in Washington can read 
his mail and get a fair idea of what's 
bothering people in his district . . . But, 
for some reason, congressional mail right 
now is at its lowest point in months... 
Although letters about General of the 


Army Douglas MacArthur still arrive, 
the volume is way down In most 
offices there is no sign of the familiar, 


organized “pressure mail” for or against 
this law or that. 
More important to politicians—Joe 


® 





Voter, the plain citizen, has about given 
up writing his Congressman . . . Roughly 
half the current mail is devoted to foreign 
affairs—questions about the war, about 
Communism, military service in Europe, 
famine in India, trade with China 

The rest ranges over the whole field of 
domestic affairs—all the way from a re- 
quest for a pamphlet on potato bugs to 
a discussion of next vear’s election 

But letters are too scarce and scattered 
to provide a sample of American public 
opinion. 


Thrifty. There are some things that 
are always fair game, letters or no... 
One is the high cost of Government... 
Everybody’s against it . . . Last week 
Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem.), of 
Illinois, suggested a drastic means of cut- 
ting it: 

“We should reduce the number of Gov- 
ernment employes ... We should reduce 
the present 5 1/5 weeks of vacation for 
governmental employes and the 3-weeks- 
a-year sick leave . . . We should cut out 
extras such as expensive automobiles 
There is one Undersecretary who has a 
car for himself, uses one for his wife and 
one for his kids when they come home 
from school for a vacation.” 


Guilty. Just before the Justices of the 
U.S. Supreme Court hung up their 
robes for the summer, they upheld the 
conviction of 11 top Communists for plot- 
ting against the U.S. Was this the 
end of Communism in America? . . . Said 
Justice Robert H. Jackson: 

“IT have little faith in the long-range 
effectiveness of this conviction to stop 
the rise of the Communist movement .. . 
Communism will not go to jail with these 
Communists.” 


Handy “Happy birthday.” Last week 
Britons held a birthday party for King 
George VI—who was born in December 

The celebration always comes in 
June because the weather's so nice this 
time of year. 
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es, the building was burned out 
By piictrsnie but they’re ready to 
carry on. You see, they were fighting 
more than fire—they were fighting 
time—the most critical factor in bus- 
iness today. 

This firm’s very existence depended 
on records and their immediate avail- 
ability. Accounts receivable and pay- 
able, inventories, cost records and all 
vital data lived through this blaze and 
the business went on. 

Shaw-Walker “time-engineered”’ 
Fire-File Desks can prevent business 
disaster for you, too. They provide pos- 
itive 24-hour point-of-use fire protec- 
tion and organize every detail so as 
to ensure top speed production of all 
accounting work. 

In its fifty years’ experience Shaw- 
Walker has developed 34 different 
types of fire-rated cabinets. And there 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 

































are Shaw-Walker desks, chairs, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 
payroll equipment—everything for 
the office except machines—each 
“*time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 


Convenient, unclut- 
tered work space for 
maximum efficiency. 








Accounting machine 


all six sides. 


Easy-operating draw- 
er reduces fatigue. 
Free-coasting, floater- 
bearing slides. 


desk fire-insulated on LS); r) 


LG 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Awealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 58, Michigan. 





GHAW-WALKER 





If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness, or merely wish to modernize 
worn, outdated offices, use Shaw- 
Walker equipment throughout. It 
will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 


Fire-protected drawer 
holds removable trays 
for accounting records 
of every size. 


For speed — patented 
trays automatically 
LS produce wide V-open- 

ing wherever fingers 
, touch forms. 


a 
< is 
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Point-of-use fire pro- 
tection for accounts 
saves steps—speeds 
machine production. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World ; 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan i 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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io EASTERN’S experience 


Sinclair’s dependability 











Through 23 years of air transportation, cover- 
ing billions of passenger miles, Eastern Air 
Lines has set an enviable operating record. 
Dependable personnel and dependable air- 
liners — plus rigid standards of aircraft main- 
tenance which call for the finest lubricating 
oils and greases—have made this record 


possible. 


Eastern uses Sinclair aircraft engine oil exclu- 


sively in its great Silver Fleet. Long experience 


630 FIFTH AVENUE °* 


has proved that Sinclair’s detailed knowledge 
of every phase of aviation lubrication pro- 
duces products worthy of confidence . . . an- 
other reason why Sinclair is a leader in the 


petroleum industry. 
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You are likely to find this in the months just ahead: 

Pay checks will go about as far as now. Cost of living will not change 
much. Food, on the whole, will be abundant and priced about as now. Rents will 
not change much. Clothing will be abundant at around present prices. 

New cars will still be available. Appliances will be, too. 

Bargain sales, where offered, should be taken advantage of. Markdowns, now 
widespread, are designed to move goods, reduce inventories. Prices will bounce 
back to presale figures once shelves and storerooms are cleared a bit. 

Outlook is for a fair degree of stability. Price cutting is temporary. 
Price rises of a sharp variety are improbable, barring much bigger war. 








Meat, as such, is going to be quite plentiful. Beef will be scarce for a 
while. Lamb chops, legs of lamb will be, too. Pork chops, however, now are 
abundant. Bacon and hams are, as well. Chicken is plentiful. 

Beefsteak will be more abundant later this year. It is going to be high in 
price, however. Demand for beef is insistent from income groups that in the 
past have largely been pork eaters. Pork products, relatively, are much 
cheaper than beef and lamb products. Chicken is cheaper, too. 

New roll-backs in beef prices, scheduled for August and September, are not 
likely to occur. Congress, very probably, will see to that in a price law. 











Price controls, however, will be continued. Controls of the future will be 
about like controls of the recent past. They will not be tighter. 

Price rises, as a result, will be resisted. Price declines will bump 
against the fact of rising incomes, rising demands of Government for goods, 
absence of big and continuing surpluses of most key products. 

What you can expect is a fairly stable situation. There is no ground for 
excitement about prospective shortages. There is no reason to expect that the 
bottom will drop out of business activity or of prices. 











Peace continues to be elusive. Peace in Korea can be had by Communists 
on easy terms. Peace offers, however, are not yet Sparking response. 

Under terms offered by U.S. to the Communists: 

Korea above the 38th parallel- can stay in Communist hands as before. 
Communists of China can retain a dominant position in North Korea. 

South Korea, however, will not be turned over to the Communists. The 
island of Formosa, likewise, will not be given to Communist China, if U.S. 
is able to prevent that in United Nations. U.N. membership for Communist 
China will be resisted by U.S. U.S. is unwilling to reward the aggressor. 

















(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


Communists, in brief, can have what they had before starting the war. 





Chinese Communists can have a stronger hold on North Korea. U.S., seeking an 

end to war, is prepared to write off 70,000 battle casualties, including 25,000 

killed and missing, as well as 10 to 20 billion dollars in expenditures. 
Communists leaders, to date, are unwilling to accept that offer. 





Draft, as a result, will go on. Draft calls will remain light during most 
of remaining 1951 months, however, unless casualty rates rise. 

Casualty trend, recently, is moderately downward. Rate of casualties is 
running just under 1,000 a week, against 1,200 in earlier months. 

Attrition of U.S. forces and materiel is much less than attrition for Con- 
munist forces. U.S. strategy is tied to the concept that attrition among Com- 
munists eventually will lead to a willingness to accept peace. 

Universal military training for U.S. youths will follow any peace. So long 
as war goes on, the draft, not UMT, will be used to build U.S. forces. 














Asia and war will remain in public mind, despite diversion attempts. 

After 2 million words, much explanation, this hard fact remains: 

U.S., resisting expansion by Japan, spent 300,000 casualties, more than 100 
billion dollars, nearly 4 years in war. The main goal was to keep Japan from 
gaining control of China and solidifying control in Manchuria. Japan was de- 
feated, but China is lost and all of Asia is in danger of loss. 

Russia spent six days and no real casualties in war with Japan. As a price 
for entering war, Russia was paid with the Kurile Islands, with southern half 
of Sakhalin Island, with Port Arthur and Dairen in North China and with control 
over the Manchurian railways. Russia then got a Communist China. 

China, saved by U.S. from Japan, now is at war with U.S. barely five years 
after the rescue. Saved from Japan, China is under dominance of Russia. 

The suggestion is that somebody in U.S. might have made a mistake in judg- 
ment and that somebody might have been to blame. Senators, however, are unable 
to get anyone in power to admit that anybody did anything wrong. 

U.S., in effect, lost a great war and doesn't blame anybody for it. 





Big-scale aid for Europe is to be harder to sell in Congress. 

Aid plan of 9 billion dollars for year ahead will be trimmed somewhat. 

It may be in real trouble. Dollar gifts will have more strings tied to them. 
U.S. military planners are far from satisfied with European attitudes 
toward defense. Security precautions are lax. Communists or sympathizers with 
Communism, in key posts, get only casual screening. There seems to be a growing 

doubt about the seriousness of West Europe's defense plans. 

Communist vote in Italy somewhat jolted U.S. officials by its size. French 
Communists are to roll up a sizable vote in coming elections. Britain has few 
Communists but many in power who can see the Communist viewpoint. 

This situation is complicating U.S. alliances in the West. 

















Rearmament at home will go ahead. Arms slowdown is unlikely even if fight- 





ing does slow in Korea. U.S., more than ever on its own in the world, is un- 
likely to gamble again on the good intentions of Russia. 

Armament, restored strength may make others more friendly to U.S. As of 
now, this country is strong in a military way. It soon will be stronger. 
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( When did beer help shape 
American History? 



































In 1620, when the Pilgrims were 
coming to the New World. 


The Pilgrim Fathers reported that it 
was a shortage of provisions (“espe- 
cially our beer”) which caused them to 
change their course and land at Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts. 

The Mayflower had originally been 
bound for Virginia and certainly our 
history might have been a lot different 


United States Brewers Foundation...chartered 1862 ty 


if the Puritans had not settled on the 
rocky northern coast of New England. 
Incidentally, the First Thanksgiving 
Dinner included beer. It would seem 
that this beverage of moderation was 
as popular in Colonial times as it is to- 
day—when about two out of every 
three American homes serve beer. 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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DiSalle’s Gamble on Roll-Back . .. Senators Plan 
Cuts in Aid Abroad ...Next ‘Little War’ in Burma? 


President Truman is counting heavily 
upon being able in 1952 to provide 
Democrats with the campaign slogan, 
“peace and prosperity.” Policies are 
being geared to that objective. The 
President’s trouble is that he cannot 
count on Chinese Communists to give 
meaning to the slogan. 


x k & 


A Senator who has listened to all of 
the testimony about U.S. policy in 
Asia says that it reminds him of the 
old wheeze, “The operation was suc- 
cessful, but the patient died.” Every- 
thing was done exactly right by U.S. 
policy makers, but Communists end- 
ed up holding China soon after U.S. 
fought a war to keep Japan from 
doing the same thing. 


e -& *& 


John Foster Dulles, at this time, ap- 
’ pears to be No. 1 on the list of Re- 
publicans considered. by President 
Truman as a replacement for Dean 
Acheson, when Acheson resigns late 
this year or early next. It remains un- 
certain whether Mr. Dulles would 
accept under existing circumstances. 


x * * 


Senator Richard B. Russell is one of 
those who have dropped hints that 
Mr. Acheson plans to resign before 
the end of 1951. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson and Mr. Truman, 
Democrats, depend heavily upon a 
Republican Senator, Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, to help them out of tight 
places when questioning gets rough in 
the investigation of Far Eastern pol- 
icy. Democratic Senators have taken 
a line critical of the Administration. 


x *k * 


General George C. Marshall, Secre- 
tary of Defense, is not pleased that 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State,: 


told Senators flatly that General Mar- 
shall had a hand in drafting the in- 
structions for his mission to China in 
1946. General Marshall had taken the 


position that he merely carried out in- 
structions in the effort to get a coali- 
tion including Communists in China. 


x * * 


William Boyle, Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, remains 
opposed to a 1951 barnstorming tour 
of the country by President Truman. 
Mr. Boyle’s view is that it will be 
better to save ammunition and effort 
until election year 1952. 


x * *& 


The big B-36 bomber, not long ago 
the pride of the U.S. Air Force, al- 
ready is giving way to faster, less vul- 
nerable craft, as U.S. Navy fliers told 
the country last year that it would. 
Mr. Truman fired the Chief of Naval 
Operations and naval officers were 
disciplined for explaining to the coun- 
try what now is admitted. 


x *&* * 


High-ranking Democratic Senators 
are taking a critical view of the White 
House request for 9 billion dollars in 
aid abroad for the year to start July 1. 
It will require intense effort on the 
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part of Mr. Truman to stave off sharp 
cuts in that total. 


x kk 


Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
is planning another reorganization of 
his control agency. The idea is to 
streamline production controls by 
merging the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration and the National Pro- 
duction Authority. Trouble is that 
NPA is officially under the Commerce 
Department, where Secretary Charles 
Sawyer wants it to stay. 


x * * 


Michael V. DiSalle, Price Stabilizer, 
is staking his official life on a beef- 
price roll-back. If the public fails to 
get either lower prices or a larger 
quantity of beef, with consequent po- 
litical repercussions, Mr. DiSalle’s 
controlling days will be numbered 


x k * 


Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilizer, 
is discovering that labor leaders re- 
fuse to be convinced that he really is 
hard-boiled in his resistance to a rath- 
er big sixth round of wage raises. The 
union viewpoint is that Mr. Johnston 
is forced to talk tough for public con- 
sumption but won't be so:bad in the 
showdown. 


x 


John L. Lewis has annoyed his old 
enemy, Walter Reuther, by accepting 
an invitation to make the main speech 
at an anniversary celebration of the 
Ford local of Reuther’s union. Lewis 
is making it clear, however, that he 
is not about to start an organizing 
drive in the auto industry. 


x * * 


Burma, one of the world’s newest in- 
dependent countries, is afraid she 
may be next on the Communist list 
for a “little war.” Burmese Commu- 
nists, aided by Chinese Communists, 
have established military headquar- 
ters in Northern Burma, close to 
China. Maps published in Peiping 
show this area as a part of China. 
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Again the time has come 


to ask your company, 
and every company, to 





Get in the 


| 








OR every ton of ingot steel produced, at least 

a half-ton of iron and steel scrap must have 
previously reached the furnaces. Steel is currently being 
produced at full capacity, more than 100 million ingot 
tons annually—and there is a developing scrap short- 
age of serious proportions. Just as in the early years 
of World War II, the steel industry asks the help of 
all industry to relieve the situation. 


TWO IMPORTANT THINGS TO 00 


(1) CLEAN OUT YOUR PLANT SCRAP. 
This is a job that every company can do. 
Old, worn-out or out-moded and replaced ma- 
chinery and equipment, rails, structural parts, 


etc. constitute the “heavy melting scrap” which 
the steel industry needs most. Clean up your 
plant and yards—move out this heavy scrap into 
the channels of use. 


(2) HURRY BACK YOUR WORKING SCRAP. 
Don’t let the waste of metal-working— 
turnings, borings, punchings, crop ends, etc.— 
lie around the plant a day longer than necessary. 
Keep it moving, back to the furnaces. And 
doubly important, be sure to classify and segregate 
your alloy steel scrap. Thus handled, it not only 
commands a higher price, but will help to 
conserve the nation’s supply of critical alloys, 
practically all of which are highly essential. 


Contiibuiltd in the National Lritrest by- 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


Henry W. Oliver Building * Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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HELPING AMERICA FAGIER 


Lumbermen and Beechcrafts work together 


Key men in almost 50 lumber concerns today get more _ pany-owned Beechcrafts, and help America build faster 

done with company-owned Beechcrafts. They go when _ by applying travel speed to defense and consumer goods 

they need to — they give those distant jobs “on-the-spot” production alike. Apply Beechcraft travel schedules to 

attention. They cut field-trip transit time as much as your business operations. Call your Beechcraft distribu- 

75% by use of their Beechcrafts. tor. Or write today on your company letterhead to Beech 
Almost every kind of business can profitably use com- Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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STALIN’S MASTER PLAN 


‘Not War, Not Peace’ Conquers for Soviet 


A triple-threat combination is 
being tried by Stalin. Here’s the 
way it works: 

1. Keep Russia strong and 
ready. 2. Let others fight on the 
fringes. 3. Use Communist parties 
to soften non-Communist coun- 
tries. 

Idea is to keep everybody on 
shaky ground between war and 
peace, try to conquer the world 
without firing a Russian shot. 


Joseph Stalin, in pushing Russia’s 
expansion, is operating under a master 
plan. The working of this plan, to 
date, is highly successful. There are 
no signs of a change in its outline. 

War involving Russia’s own forces has 
a part in the Stalin plan only as a last re- 
sort, or as a result of accident. Peace, 
lasting peace, is out. At most, the Stalin 
plan sees temporary peace as a mo- 
mentary refuge in defeat, soon to be 
abandoned. 

Stalin’s master plan is to seek for the 
world a condition of “not war, not peace.” 
As Stalin sees it, this condition gives 
him, or the heirs to his power, big ad- 
vantages in the Communist drive to rule 
the world. 

The plan itself is not original with 
Stalin. His onetime rival, Leon Trotsky, 
now dead, first outlined the objective of 
“not war, not peace.” It has guided Sta- 
lin’s planning in the expansion of Com- 
munist power. 

John Foster Dulles, a special adviser 
to the U.S. Government on foreign pol- 
icy, is the first to spell out the Russian 
plan in detail for Americans. Mr. Dulles 
describes this as a “triple threat” plan. It 
involves the threat of big war, the actual 
use of little war and world-wide political 
warfare. 

Basically, the master plan rests on Rus- 
sia’s central position on the great Eura- 
sian land mass. On this land mass are con- 
centrated nearly four fifths of the world’s 
population and the greater part of the 
world’s raw materials. Stalin seeks to 
dominate this land mass and, thus, to 
dominate the world. 
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So far, by working within his master 
plan, Stalin has made spectacular strides 
toward the Kremlin’s goal of a world dic- 
tatorship. 

In six vears the Kremlin has boosted its 
dictatorship over 193 million people in 
the Soviet Union to an empire dominat- 
ing more than 800 million. In that time, 
the world of peoples tied to U.S. and its 
allies has shrunk from areas containing 
1.8 billion to areas with only 725 million, 
fewer than those in Stalin’s empire. An- 
other 740 million now are neutral. 

In this process, 11 nations have lost 
their independence to Stalin. Tibet is the 
latest. Others are Poland, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Al- 
bania, China, Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania. Also, Stalin's Communists govern 
East Germany, are fighting for control of 
Korea, Indo-China and Malaya, are ac- 
tive throughout the world. 

Some of this expansion grew out of the 
second World War. Countries Stalin 
promised to “liberate” were enslaved in- 
stead. Soviet troops remained; local Com- 
munists took over. But much of this 
expansion involved no fighting by Rus- 
sian soldiers. Since 1945, Russia has 
not engaged in war. Stalin has achieved 
one of the greatest conquests of his- 
tory at the cheapest cost. 





—Wide World 
LEON TROTSKY 
Stalin stole his strategy 


If Stalin’s master plan is to be resisted, 
Western officials agree, it must be under- 
stood. Mr. Dulles, for the U.S., is ex- 
plaining its broad outline. Other U.S. 
and Western officials are trying to show 
how it works. Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall, for example, re- 
ferred to the “many years of tension” fac- 
ing the U.S. and its allies. That, too, 
stems from Stalin’s plan. 

The triple-threat plan of Stalin 
operates under a few simple rules. 

To avoid war for Russia is a top rule 
in using the three threats. As long as Rus- 
sia’s own armies can be kept out of wars, 
as long as satellite forces can be used, 
Stalin will be leading from strength. 

Another rule is to concentrate on the 
conquest of ceuntries contiguous to the 
area already controlled. External pres- 
sure exerted by the Kremlin, for example, 
would not be applied fully to France be- 
fore all of Germany was under Stalin’s 
control. Albania, today an isolated satel- 
lite, was separated from the rest of Sta- 
lin’s empire only when Yugoslavia quit 
the Moscow bloc. 

Secrecy is a rule, too. Stalin himself 
may be the only man with access to 
knowledge required to make an accu- 
rate estimate of Russia’s real strength. 
Properly used, this secrecy tends to mag- 
nify the pressure of Communist power. 

Operated under such basic rules, the 
three threats of the plan are these: 

Threat No. 1 rests on geography and 
a strong military establishment. 

As Stalin’s geopoliticians see it, Rus- 
sia now dominates the “heartland” of the 
Eurasian continent. Stalin’s plan calls for 
great military power within the heart- 
land. The bulk of Soviet war industries 
lies inside the Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, which Stalin has called “the 
most outstanding nation” of the Soviet 
Union. 

Under Stalin’s direction his whole em- 
pire is arming rapidly. In 1945 and 1946, 
while the U.S. and its allies demobilized 
and disarmed, Russia was kept strong. 
About one third of the national efforts 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites 
goes to military preparation. The best 
weapons remain in Russia. Poorer 
weapons, in quantity, go to the satellites. 
Satellite forces are held tight in Mos- 
cow’s command. Poland’s Army is placed 
under a Russian marshal; Bulgaria’s 
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Army has Russian officers down to the 
battalion level. 

On the heartland as a hub, Stalin can 
wheel his satellite and home forces as 
he likes, to strike anywhere along a pe- 
riphery of 25,000 miles. That is a distance 
squal to the circumference of the earth 
at the equator. On the north Stalin is 
protected by the Arctic. He can strike 
west at Europe, south at the Middle 
East or India; east at Japan or Southeast 
Asia. 

Stalin’s mania for secrecy pays off 
here. Countries beyond the rim of his 
empire know that Stalin lacks the power 
to strike in all directions at once. But 
they find it hard to guess where he may 


reans were stopped and pushed back he 
hurled Chinese troops, not Russians, into 
the war. Now that the Chinese too are 
checked, there is a question as to whether 
Russia will use her own Far Eastern 
forces. Under the master plan, she is not 
likely to do so. But the threat of Russian 
force remains. 

China herself is an outstanding ex- 
ample of conquest by civil war. Chinese 
Communists co-operated with the Chi- 
nese Nationalists for a while. Commu- 
nists got a hold on part of China’s Army. 
When they broke with the Nationalists, 
they retreated to Manchuria and North 
China, an area contiguous to the Soviet 
Union. From that base they launched the 





strike next. On the defense, their forces 
are divided. That’s an important part of 
the master plan. 

Threat No. 2 flows from the first. It 
involves the actual use of little war and 
civil war. As Stalin makes a conquest he 
uses that country as a base of operations, 
of threats against the country that is geo- 
graphically next in line. Satellite troops, 
not Russian troops, are used in actual 
fighting. But Russian troops remain a 
threat. 

Korea is a perfect example. Not until 
China fell into Stalin’s hands did he or- 
der the North Korean Communists to at- 
tack South Korea. When the North Ko- 
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civil war which overran the entire main- 
land of China. 

In Europe, Stalin set out to take 
Greece by civil war supported from the 
satellite countries on Greece’s border. 
There the Greek Communist forces col- 
lapsed when Yugoslavia defied Moscow’s 
orders. Now Stalin is using his other 


Balkan satellites to threaten Yugoslavia 


with a “little war.” 

In the works, at present, Stalin has 
civil wars going in Indo-China and 
Malaya too. Local Communists are fight- 
ing French and British as well as native 
forces. Elsewhere there is the threat of 
civil war or satellite attack. In East Ger- 


ee, 


many, Stalin is building an army of Gey. 
man Communists that is a threat to the 
security of West Germany. For Moscow 
little wars produce big profits. ; 

Threat No. 3 concerns countries be. 
yond Stalin’s military reach. In these 
countries, Moscow’s weapon is political 
warfare. Communists under Stalin’s or. 
ders stir up trouble, try to sabotage the 
constructive. efforts of the West. Where 
they are not strong enough to do the job 
alone, they seek alliances on popular 
causes. 

In France, Italy and Japan, fore. 
ample, Communist parties havé jog 
some numerical strength, but still are , 
big factor in politics. Should ecopomic 
conditions deteriorate in these* countries. 
the Communists once again would seek 
control. In the meantime they are under 
Moscow’s orders to spread the propa- 
ganda that Moscow is the champion 
of peace while the Western powers 
want war. They promote strikes through 
big labor unions in their control; they 
try to get Communists into posts of in- 
fluence. 

In Iran, the Moscow Communists are 
seizing on conditions of poverty and ig. 
norance: to turn the people against the 
Iranian Government and its allies, the 
U.S. and Britain. In the Philippines, 
Communists are leading guerrillas te- 
eruited from landless Filipino farm 
hands. All over the world the job of 
Communists, operating locally, is to 
soften up countries for eventual ab- 
sorption into Stalin’s empire. 

U.S. counterplan to meet this 
“triple threat” by Stalin, a_ strategic 
master plan comparable to Stalin's, does 
not exist. There is arms aid to U. S. allies 
abroad. The United States itself is re- 
arming. But the U.S. and allies find it 
hard to agree on strategy. And neutrals 
like India leave big gaps in Westem 
defense lines. 

For the present, U.S. strategy is to 
meet and to resist Stalin’s plan at the 
third and second stages, political warfare 
and “little war.” In some areas, Commv- 
nists are losing power. In Korea and 
Indo-China, anti-Communist defense 
lines are stronger. U.S. aim is to hold the 
line until the West, with U.S. aid, gets 
strong too. 

Eventually, the West may take the 
initiative, may seek to tear more holes in 
the Communist empire. Yugoslavia’s re- 
volt from the Moscow line, for example, 
isolated Communist Albania, wrecked the 
Communist forces fighting in Greece and 
challenged Moscow's hold on the Bal- 
kans. Loss of other satellites could wreck 
Stalin’s strategy. 

In the meantime, however, Stalin is out 
to get what he can. The master pla, 
which has paid big dividends so far, re 
mains the key to his strategy. 
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CAN SECRETS BE KEPT? 


Spy Jitters Grow in ‘Cold War’ Tension 


Russian agents—real and im- 
agined—are spreading fear and 
distrust between U.S. and _ its 
allies. 

Spies turn up in high places. 
Officials find they can’t be sure 
their topmost secrets aren’‘t flow- 
ing into Moscow. 

Result: Two British diplomats 
vanish and everybody gets the 
jitters. It's a sign of the nervous 
times. 


Spies now being uncovered on all 
sides—and fear of more still at work— 
are beginning to generate suspicion 
on a serious scale within U. S. and be- 
tween U.S. and its allies. It’s getting 
so that no one is sure whom he can 
trust. 

Suspicion that U.S. and British policy 
secrets were on their way to Moscow was 
the first reaction when two British For- 
eign Office officials were reported missing 
last week. These officials, Donald Mac- 
Lean and Guy Burgess, had access to 
secret exchanges between this country 
and Britain, including North Atlantic 
Alliance reports and Paris negotiation 
secrets. Until checked, the assumption 
was that they had absconded to Russia. 

But that suspicion, flaring up, is only 
the latest indication of a growing mis- 
trust caused by fear of Soviet agents, 
Communists, fellow travelers, Russian 
sympathizers, even officials with rumored 
tolerance for Communism. 

In Britain, for example, the Russians 
in the past have recruited their most ef- 
fective spies for ferreting out U.S. se- 
crets. Britain’s Socialist Government, 
moreover, includes some who have been 
Communist sympathizers or fellow trav- 
elers. Whether justified or not, U. S. sus- 
picions are fanned by these incidents: 

Klaus Fuchs, “the world’s most success- 
ful spy,” was a British scientist. He gave 


the Russians this country’s basic formula: 


for the atom bomb six months before the 
first test explosion in 1945, then kept 
them informed of improvements as they 
were made. 

Bruno Pontecorvo, an _ Italian-born 
British citizen, is listed by the U.S. 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee 
as the second most deadly atomic spy. 
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He was familiar with U.S. atomic proj- 
ects, worked on development of the 
hydrogen bomb, and was a top scientist 
at Britain's atomic-energy center at 
Harwell. He disappeared last September, 
apparently flying to Moscow. 

Allan Nunn May, also a British scien- 
tist, is listed as Russia’s No. 3 spy cover- 
ing the U.S. He gave samples of U-235 
and U-233 — atom-bomb materials — and 





into Soviet territory is to pass from death 
to birth . . . A Soviet Germany and a 
Soviet Central Europe can alone solve 
the problems of Nationalism which are 
today dragging these ancient centers 
of civilization back into barbarism, 


Western capitalism will founder on its 
inability to produce any solution for the 
problems of Europe.” 

suspicions, as a 


result, are 


U.S. 


Black Star 


BRITISH MANHUNT 
. who can be trusted these days? 


an over-all report on U.S. and Canadian 
atomic projects to a Russian agent in 
Montreal. 

Britain’s Secretary for War, Evelyn 
John St. Loe Strachey, was once an ar- 
dent defender of Communism and Rus- 
sia, and his position as head of the Brit- 
ish Army raises other U.S. suspicions. 
Mr. Strachey has since renounced any 
Communist leanings, but in 1935 he was 
nearly deported from this country when 
lecturing as an avowed Communist. His 
book, “The Coming Struggle for Power,” 
published in 1933, contains such passages 
as these: “The coming of Communism 
can alone render our problems soluble 
. . . To travel from the capitalist world 


raised on the matter of sharing atomic 
secrets with Britain’s scientists, sharing 
defense plans with Britain’s Army, even 
sharing foreign-policy plans with Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Office. The teeling is grow- 
ing that there is a chance of leaks in 
each place. 

In France, mistrust by the U.S. is 
even more pronounced. Communists, it 
stead of spies, are the motivation here. 
The French Communists, on the basis 
of election returns, control about 30 pel 
cent of the nation’s voters, and form the 
largest single party in that country. 

Frederic Joliot-Curie, for example, was 
until 1950 the head of France’s atomic: 
energy program at the same time he 
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was an avowed Communist. He made 
several trips to Moscow while in that 
position and expressed open admiration 
for Russia, open scorn of the U.S. He 
has since left that post, but many mem- 
bers of his atomic-energy staff, with sim- 
ilar political views, remain. 

The French Army, while headed by 
a non-Communist, also is under some 
suspicion because of its apparently 
large percentage of Communist officers. 
Whether founded on fact or not, the 
fear remains that U.S. military plans 
given to the French might easily wind 
up in Moscow. 

French foreign-policy officials, while 
including no known Communists, are a 
little suspect for the same reason—that 
U.S. policy secrets entrusted to the 
French might well be lifted by a Com- 
munist somewhere along the line. 

The British and French take a rather 
casual attitude toward this whole prob- 
lem. But the U.S., its top wartime se- 
crets lifted by spies, is beginning to view 
it with serious concern. 

Within the U. S., after a series of 
dramatic spy trials, growing mistrust of 
this country’s allies abroad is supple- 
mented by growing suspicion at home. 
Testimony at various trials pointed the 
finger at spies or informers for Russia in 
the State, Justice, Army, Navy, Treas- 
ury and Commerce departments of the 
U.S. Government, in the munitions and 
steel industries, and within the atomic- 
energy program. About 316 persons have 
been fired from Government as bad se- 
curity risks. But no one is sure that there 
are not more spies lurking about. 

Spy trials in the U.S. in recent months 
underwrite this feeling of uncertainty. An 
ex-Army sergeant from New York City, 
for example, now is sentenced to 15 
years’ imprisonment for spying at Los 
Alamos. Two Americans, Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, are under sentence of death 
for spying for Russia. Two others, Harry 
Gold and Morton Sobell, have been 
sentenced to 30 vears for other espionage 
activities. Others are in jail for perjury 
growing out of spy charges. And _ so 
it goes. 

Number of ‘Americans actually en- 
gaged in spving tor Russia against their 
own country is anybodv’s guess. The 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee now puts the number of spies, poten- 
tial spies and bad security risks at an 
astounding 825.000 people. The result 1s 
a tighter screening for Government jobs. 

The British and French, in contrast, 
appear far less concerned about the 
danger of secrets leaking to Moscow. 
Both are security-conscious, but their 
screening techniques are much more 
restricted than those of U.S. The Brit- 
ish have fired only six people as bad 
security risks in their Government. 
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Combine 


BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE 


. . can security be guaranteed? 


The case of the two missing British 
diplomats, for that reason, has caused 
some concern abroad, but far more in 
the U.S. Both otf the missing officials 
spoke Russian and dealt with Soviet 
officials in the past. Each had served in 
Washington. One had access to all diplo- 
matic secrets from the United States 
in the past. The other had a hand in 
British policy in the Far East, where the 
British have recognized a Communist 





BRITISH DIPLOMATIC POUCHES 


Government that is now fighting U.S. 
and British troops. Together, they knew 
the U.S. plans for future strategy in 
Korea, for its peace treaty with Japan, 
for negotiating a conference with the 
Russians. The United States, in fact, had 
warned the British to keep a close eve 
02 one of the two officials before he dis- 
appeared. Effect of the incident, thus, is 
tc increase the already growing suspicion 
of Americans. 
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Acheson Answers Some Questions 


Official View on Goals in Korea and Formosg 


Official answers to the things 
people want to know about 
China, Korean war aims, peace 
terms are on the record now. 

Secretary Acheson, on the wit- 
ness stand, gives the U. S. aims: 
Keep Chinese Communists off 
Formosa, out of the U.N., on the 
losing end in Korea until they 
come to terms. 

Here is the story in Acheson’s 
own words before Congress: 


On what terms can the Chinese Com- 
munists have peace? 

Secretary Acheson: Both the Admin- 
istration and its critics have said that 
the object of the courses they propose 
is to end the aggression and _ restore 
peace. Both are willing—indeed, de- 
sire—to end the fighting by an honorable 
settlement which will end the aggres- 
sion, provide against its renewal and 
restore peace. 

Neither will purchase a settlement by 
allowing the aggressors to profit by their 
wrong. Neither believes that the de- 
struction or unconditional surrender of 
the aggressor is necessary to attain the 


goal... 


Just what are we fighting for in 

Korea? 

Secretary Acheson: The military ob- 
jectives of the United Nations’ forces 

. . are to repel the armed attack .. . 
and to restore peace and security . . . The 
long-term political objective . . . has 
been to establish a free, independent 
and democratic Korea... 

The purpose .. . is to defeat the at- 
tacks which are being made on Korea 

. . to take such military action, either 
north or south of the [38th] parallel, as 
we may need to do to bring about the 
conclusion of this campaign, with failure 
on the part of the Chinese, and success 
on our part... 

Senator Ralph Flanders: The assump- 
tion is, I take it, that this can and will be 
continued indefinitely until the Commu- 
nist Chinese Government gets sick of it 
... When this limited objective is adopted 
and carried out, what reason is there to 
believe that the Chinese will get sick 
ee 
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Secretary Acheson: It is a reasoning 
from all the facts available that this is 
the best course that we can follow... @ 


Is peace in Korea likely at any time 
soon? 

Secretary Acheson: No one can pre- 
dict when the fighting will stop and 
when the aggression will end. . . 

Defeats in Korea . . . present grave 
problems for the Communist authorities 
in China. While the man-power resources 
of China are vast, its supply of trained 
men is limited. They cannot cover up 
their casualties. They cannot gloss over 
the draft of more and more men for mili- 
tarv service. 

The Chinese Red leaders have be- 
trayed their long-standing pledge of de- 
mobilization . . . Peiping has also broken 
its promises of social and economic im- 
provement. In the great cities, depend- 
ent on imported materials, unemploy- 
ment increases. The regime has not light- 
ened the burdens. . . 

All of this is reflected in a sharp in- 
crease in repressive measures, and in 
propaganda to whip up the flagging 
zeal of their own people. 

In the light of all these factors, I be- 
lieve that the aggression can best be 
brought to an end with a minimum 
risk and a minimum loss, by continuing 
the punishing defeat of the Chinese in 
Korea. This is being done. @ 


Should U.N. forces stop around the 
38th parallel? 

Senator H. Alexander Smith: If we 
stop where we began, say on the 38th 
or near the line . . . and leave it where 
it was when the outbreak began last 
June, I have great difficulty in justifying 
the casualties, which are some 
141,000, counting combat and _ other 
casualties, in this operation. 

Secretary Acheson: Senator, if you 
accomplish what you started out to do, 
I don’t think that is synonymous with 
saying you stopped where you began. 
We started out to do two things. One 
is repel the armed attack and the other 
is to restore peace and security in the 
area. Now, if we do those two things, 
we have done what we started out to 
do, and I should think that is success 
. .. that is the military objective of the 
United Nations... 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.: It is 
your contention . we would keep 
faith with the policy of the United 





Nations if we agreed to an armistice at 
the 38th parallel? 

Secretary Acheson: Yes, sir. Neither 
the United Nations nor the United 
States has ever undertaken the obliga. 
tion to unify Korea by force. & 


Might there be a stalemate, instead 
of a settlement? 

Secretary Acheson: That is a poss- 
bility. I should not think that it is the 
most likely possibility. 

If the time comes when the Chinese 
have thoroughly convinced themselves 
by repeated failures that they cannot 
accomplish their purpose of driving the 
United Nations’ troops out of Korea, 
then it seems to me that the way is 
open for some sort of a settlement... 
which can be accepted on the basis of 
mutually known strengths. & 


Are the Communists putting out any 
peace feelers? 

Secretary Acheson: I know of no... 
agreement . . . under negotiation or of 
any proposals having been made by the 
Red Chinese . . . There are continuous 
proposals made by the [U.N.] Good 
Offices Committee, and none of those 
have been responded to by the Chi 
nese . . 


Can the U.S., alone, bring about an 
armistice? 

Secretary Acheson: I should think the 
unified command would have’ the right 
... 1 think that the U.S., as the military 
command, would consult in the closest 
possible way with its colleagues in this 
operation before making proposals about 
an armistice or before accepting proposals 
regarding an armistice... 

Senator Smith: Whom would we deal 
with in working out a cease-fire with 
the Chinese Communists? 

Secretary Acheson: We would have 
to deal with the Chinese Communist 
authorities . . . 

Senator Wiley: Can [Lieut. Gen. James 
A.] Van Fleet negotiate a Korean ami: 
stice now, if opportunity presents itself? 

Secretary Acheson: He would im 
mediately report to the Joint Chiefs d 
Staff and be instructed by the Gover 
ment. & 


Is the U.S. pressing for a navd 
blockade of China? 
Secretary Acheson: A naval blockade 
at this time has not been recommended 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We are not 
pushing it in the U.N. because we be- 
lieve we are much more likely to get 
our results by increasing the economic 
restrictions rather than asking nations 
to go further in a military way than they 
are prepared to go in the economic 


by 


way..- 
There is no difference in the time 
when a stoppage of imports is felt, 


whether that stoppage is brought about 
by the action of the nation in not ship- 
& ping it or by the action of a navy in 
stopping it... 


Will the Allies supply more troops for 

Korea? 

Secretary Acheson: We are trying to 
get more contributions . . . I think that 
we did all that any of us could think of to 
encourage the contribution of troops. 
The Joint Chiefs have pointed out that 
contributions below a certain number 
were not regarded as practicable 
Therefore they put some limit ... to get 
a unit which could be an_ operating 
Units; . 

We are talking with several nations 
now who have not yet made a contribu- 


eae 
We are continually reviewing 
re 
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Why not use some of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops in Korea? 
Secretary Acheson: We [the State 
Department] recommended against it 
. for two reasons .. . We are com- 
mitted to see that that island [Formosa] 
does not fall into hostile hands . .. We 
cannot, therefore, believe that it is wise 
to weaken or diminish the forces 
on Formosa To remove troops to 
fight in Korea would mean removing the 
best troops ... The second reason . . . is 
that it raises very serious complications 
with other nations who are fighting in 
Korea and who do not recognize the 
Nationalist Government... &@ 


Is the U.S. to give up Formosa to 

Communist China? 

Secretary Acheson: Our position was 

up until the 25th of June, 1950, 

that we should use all means that we had 
short of the employment of U.S. mili- 
tary prevent Formosa from 
falling into enemy hands On the 
25th we interposed militarv force 
Now, we have imposed both military 
force and political methods ... We are 
not going to permit it to be taken by 
force, and we are going to use all our 
means to prevent it from falling into 
unfriendly hands... 


forces to 








Will the U.S. accept Communist 
China as a U.N. member? 
Secretary Acheson: We have opposed 

that . . . and opposed it very vigorously 

and very successfully . .. It is necessary 
to convince other nations . . . that they 
wish to act with the U.S. in taking the 
view that the Communists cannot shoot 
their way into the U.N... . That has 
happened and it has been successful 


and it will be successful in my judg- 
ment: .. 
In the Security Council . . . we don’t 


expect to be in the minority. If we are 
in a minority . if one believed that 
that situation was going to arise, the 
thing to do would be to ask the World 
Court to determine what the signifi- 
cance of a vote of a permanent member 
on this matter is. If the World Court 
would decide that that is a veto, then 
that settles the matter... 

To sum it all up, I think the important 
thing to do is to continue what we have 
been doing, and, I think, very 
fully doing, and that is giving the lead 
in bringing together the majority in 
all these organizations of the U.N. with 


sucess- 


the view that’ a claimant for seating 
cannot shoot his wav into the U. N. and 
cannot get in by defying the U.N. and 


fighting its forces. & 


-—Acme 


THE SENATORS AND THE SECRETARY—IN THE MIDDLE, A MILLION WORDS 
“The military objectives are to repel the armed attack and to restore peace” 
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HOW U.S. TRIES TO INFLUENCE YOU 


Government Spends Millions to Tell Its Story 


Molding public opinion is a 
huge, little-noticed enterprise in 
the Government. State Depart- 
ment’s Formosa paper shows how 
it works: 

High-level conference starts it. 
Idea, reached there, is fed out to 
employes, field men, others. 
Everybody gets the signal on 
what to say, what not to say. 
Object is to start a trend. 

It isn‘t new. It’s a multimillion- 
dollar business of planting ideas 
about everything from corn borers 
to Communists. 


A first, official glimpse of how the 
Government works at the business of 
influencing public opinion now can be 
had. An insight into the techniques of 
official propaganda is given by a 
policy-information paper of the State 
Department, made public reluctantly 
under the insistence of a committee 
in Congress. 

All down through the years, govern- 
ments have tried to find ways by which 
the public could be persuaded to see 
things the way they did. Federalists and 
Jeffersonians had their penmen. Demo- 
crats and Whigs had party newspapers, 
supported by Government printing con- 
tracts. Presidents and Cabinet members 
have used private newspapermen as 
channels for Government points of view. 
Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
were masters at the art of getting their 
views dramatically before the public. 
Both political parties, as well as spokes- 
men for all points of view, have their 
methods for getting attention. 

But the development in the United 
States of big propaganda organizations 
with carefully studied, scientific oper- 
ating procedures and big budgets that 


are aimed at getting over a Government 


viewpoint is something that is relatively 
new. It has come with the expansion of 
Federal Government from a small agen- 
cy devoted chiefly to arrangements for 
common defense, trade and such things 
into an organization touching the daily 
life of every individual and spending 
from 40 to 80 billion dollars a year. 


18 : 


In Government today, there may be 
programs for selling farmers on the Bran- 
nan plan, city people on health insurance, 
or people in general on anything from 
aid to Iran to universal military training. 
The machinery is there and thousands of 
experts are at work. 

Speeches are turned out wholesale. 
Enough Government handouts to fill 15 
pages of newsprint daily are dumped 
into the hands of newspapermen. Maga- 
zine writers can be provided with just 





REPORTERS GRAB FOR HANDOUTS 
. and Government hits page one 


the right material to help them make up 
their minds a certain way. Each depart- 
ment has a corps of speakers ready to 
go into action at the flip of a policy. 
Skilled script writers turn out programs 
for radio. Motion-picture men are busy. 
All of the complicated information media 
of modern iife are brought to bear on 
the public mind. 

At the present time, a minimum of 
100 million dollars a year is being spent 
by the Federal Government on informa- 
tion activities, including propaganda. 
The last official count by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of information and edi- 
torial workers in the Government showed 
2.357 of these on the pay roll. This did 
not include recent increases of such 
workers in the military services, in the 
field of foreign economic relations or in 
the Voice of America. The ECA and VOA 
workers alone would add 11.000 to this. 


Nor does this include the Government 
Printing Office, which, in addition to 
the millions of tax blanks, question. 
naires and Government documents jt 
turns out each vear, produces 149 dif. 
ferent periodical publications for the 
various departments of Government, in- 
cluding Congress. 

In this material is a vast quantity of 
information that performs a real service 
to citizens. It tells farmers about experi 
ments and good crop practices. It gives 
information about social-security bene- 
fits, cost-of-living studies, business sur. 
veys, all sorts of activities authorized by 
Congress. 

But there are many well-documented 
stories of propaganda activities for vaii- 
ous causes and policies that have not 
been approved by Congress. The In- 
terior Department has conducted on-the- 
ground campaigns for irrigation and 
electric projects. The Federal Security 
Agency has campaigned for a federal 
compulsory health program. The Agi- 
culture Department has tried to sell the 
Brannan farm plan. And the State De 
partment developed a plan to convine 
the public that Formosa was not im 
portant to American defense. 

What Congress has just brought to 
light is a blueprint of how Government 
propaganda can be brought to bear upon 
public opinion. The “Policy Information 
Paper—Formosa” gives a documented 
line of procedure. Many members of 
Congress think this glimpse of a studied 
Government effort to shape the thinking 
of people is significant. 

Military men had held that Formosa 
Was important to the American defense 
line in the Pacific. “But, toward the end 
of 1949, it seemed that Formosa was 
about to fall into the hands of the 
Communists. So the State Depariment 
evolved a policy line that would min: 
mize the importance of Formosa to the 
United States and cause Americans and 
their allies to accept the fall of Formos 
as a matter of little importance. 

There were high-level conferences 
Policy boards drew up a clear plan 
propaganda to be laid down by Voice 
of America and State Department et 
ployes around the world. 

In a background statement, the pape! 
sketched the general approach State De 
partment men should take to the prob 
lem. They were to take the position thit 
Formosa was of no importance to the 
United States or to anyone else. 
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Then the paper gave detailed in- 
structions of how to deal with any 
question that might arise sbout Formosa. 
There would be background materials 
given to reporters. There would be offi- 
cial statements. All of these were to be 
circulated by Department information 
men. They would use any material that 
helped to create the frame of mind they 
wanted to cultivate. 

Any opposition to that point of view 
would be minimized. “Label conflict- 
ing public statements properly as ‘in- 
dividual expressions of opinion, as “un- 
official,” the paper said. 

The paper outlined a plan for dealing 
with those who insisted that the United 
States should take action. It gave, point 
by point, the arguments that were to 
be made against action. 

All along the line, the policy was to 
be put into effect subtly. Information 
officers were not to show too much in- 
terest in the subject. They were given 
a list of topics to avoid. They were not 
to speculate about Formosa. 

Both the United States and the rest 
of the world were to get the full prop- 
aganda treatment. In the end, the pub- 
lic might be sold. 

The full treatment can bring thousands 
of Government officials, in addition to 
regular publicity workers, back of any 
given policy decided by those at the 
controls. Once a policy is fixed by the 
higher-ups, either by formal orders or 
otherwise, the word goes down _ the 
line to all affected officials in States 
and local areas. 

Stories are fed into the newspapers 
and planted on the radio. The official 
word is passed around quietly. Questions 
are raised at press conferences. Cabinet 
officers comment and catch headlines. 
Speeches are made. The President con- 
firms the reports at his press conference 
and climbs high up on the front pages 
with more headlines. There are hand- 
outs, more speeches, statements. Then 
friendly members of Congress pick up 
the line in their speeches. 

The heat goes on all across the coun- 
try. The arguments bear the stamp of 
Government approval. Government offi- 
cials all across the country bear witness 
for the official point of view on the local 
scene. They speak at meetings of parent- 
teacher associations, at local club meet- 
ings, elsewhere, plant the idea in the 
minds of the people. 

The opposition finds itself hard put to 
combat an official line bearing the Gov- 
ernment stamp. It complains it is shut off 
from access to the facts. 

Politicians see the propaganda ma- 
chine as a way of staying in power. Par- 
tisan opponents regard it as a stumbling 
block to their own rise to power. But it is 
a machine they could use if they had it. 
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“How Government Conditions the Public 
To Ideas It Wants to Put Over 









Policy makers, meeting, decide that public should 
be conditioned for a desired policy. 





Orders go out to all affected officials, public rela- 
tions officers, instructing them on the “line” to be 
taken in talks with outsiders. 





A story about the policy is “planted” with a colum- 
nist, a radio commentator or a news writer. 


The story prompts questions at a Cabinet officer's 
press conference. He develops the new “line” and 
gets headlines. 








- Speeches on the new “line” are made by the 
" Cabinet officer, by assistant secretaries, by other 
~~ * Government officials before groups in different 
parts of the country. 








ae . The stories and speeches lead to questions at a 
"White House press conference. The President backs 
the new viewpoint. He gets big headlines. 








Handouts, more speeches, policy statements are 
prepared and delivered. 






in 
: Friendly Senators take up the new “line” in speech- 
_” es before groups around the country. 


SR 
All down through the Government departments, 
local officials in the various states, in hundreds of 
localities, spread the new “line.” 





The public, with a viewpoint hammered in, accepts | 
the change. Opponents are driven to cover. 
' 
© 1951. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. = 
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U.S. LEADS WORLD IN MAKING WARPLANES 


AN INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM M. ALLEN 


President, Boeing Airplane Company 





9 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Who’s ahead in the race for 
rule of the skies?’ What are the American and 
Russian capabilities? What progress has been 
made toward the goals of our aircraft program? 

To consider the evidence in answer to these 
questions, the editors of U.S. News & World Re- 
port invited to their conference room the head of 
the nation’s largest builder of military planes, 
William M. Allen, president of the Boeing Air- 
plane Co., whose products include the speedy six- 
jet B-47 medium bomber and the B-52, first all- 
jet intercontinental bomber. 








teeny 


WILLIAM M. ALLEN is a lawyer who became an 
airplane manufacturer. 

He went from Harvard Law, class of 1925, to 
the Seattle law firm that was counsel for the Boe- 
ing Airplane Co. 

Twenty years later Boeing drafted him away 
from his law partners as company president. 

The sudden reconversion from war work to 
peace was his immediate task in 1945. Since then 
he has led his company’s expansion for the cur- 
rent program of national defense. 

He was born in Lolo, Montana, 50 years ago. 








Q As you view the capabilities of other countries, 
Mr. Allen—Russia, and Germany before the last war 
—do you see in the building of airplanes and engines 
something at which any one nation can be superior for 
any length of time? 

A It is all a matter of timing, of course. I feel that 
we are definitely ahead of the world in our ability to 
build aircraft, military aircraft. We come out with an 
aircraft today and the enemy becomes familiar with it. 
They may copy it or they may get ideas from it. In 
any event, they will endeavor to develop a defense 
weapon which will render our aircraft vulnerable. In 
the meantime, however, we will have gone on to the 
next step and we will come out with something that is 
superior to what they have until they build something 
else. 

I feel that the know-how that we have in this coun- 
try is definitely superior to that of any other nation, 
and I think our system—that is the thing that I really 
think is important—our competitive system will pro- 
duce a far better article than you can ever get in a 
managed economy. 

Q But if you have nations like Germany and Japan, 
which have done a pretty good job on aircraft, and you 
give Russia five years in which to copy and accumu- 
late atom bombs, aren't we likely to be producing air- 
planes now that will be obsol te five years from now? 

A Of course, the statement is often made that any 
airplane is obsolete by the time you get it out. It’s all 
a question of degree. We’re going ahead very rapidly. 
But it also takes our potential enemies time to get out 
their products, and I feel very definitely that what we 
are building today will be superior to that of our 


enemy. 


Q But you note the statement from our public of- 
ficials that the enemy’s planes will get through and 
they will carry atom bombs, and that we have no way 
of insuring absolute protection against atomic attack? 
Presumably in five years Russia will have more atom 
bombs and better airplanes. Is this rivalry or superior- 
ity anything that any nation can be assured will last 
very long? 

A I didn’t mean, by saying we were superior, that 
the Russians wouldn’t be able to get through. I am not 
an expert on that, but I would.be quite sure that if 
they started out with their version of the B-29, which 
is a relatively obsolete airplane, that quite a large 
number of them would get through. 

Q And we haven't manufactured any device that 
can protect us on the defense side? 

A It has been assumed that with radar we would 
pick them up and we would get a certain number—ou 
pursuit planes would get a certain number, I’m sure 
But if a large number of bombers started out from 
Russia with the objective to bomb this country, it 
would be most unusual if quite a number of them 
did not get through. 

Q You were saying that you thought we wer 
ahead of our potential enemies, yet within the last 
few days the papers were filled with statements by 
people who said the Russians have more planes than 
we have. How do you construe that? That 
they have more of certain types of planes than We 
have? 

A More numbers. Yes, I think that is quite likely. 

Q You mean they have more fighter planes, for é 
ample, to assist ground forces? 

A I don’t know, but I would think it quite likely. 
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Q You're not talking of bombers? 

A No. 

Q But in a continental war in Europe those planes, 
whatever they are, would be capable of throwing 
& bombs on Berlin and Paris and London—they would 
have enough range for that, wouldn’t they? 

A The bombers that I know anything about which 
the Russians have would certainly have sufficient 
range to reach into Europe, yes. 

Q If they wished to throw atom bombs on London, 
Paris and Berlin instantly they could do it with their 
present long-range B-29s? 

A They could arrange to do that, yes. 

Q How is our general aircraft-production program 
moving along—is it behind schedule, or ahead of 
schedule? Is it anything like 1940 and 1941, when 
there was so much trouble in getting the production 
program under way? 

A Yes, the same problems are involved. It would 
be difficult to generalize as to whether the production 
is on schedule. Some models are moving along pretty 
much in accordance with schedule and some are not. 
I think there is difficulty ahead—as a matter of fact 
we are faced with it right now—as to available man 
power and materials. 


Search for Skilled Workers 


Man power is becoming quite critical. In our plants 
both in Wichita and Seattle we are feeling the pinch 
of lack of skills, and the same situation prevails 
throughout the industry. I was talking with Mr. 
Charles Wilson about it yesterday in order that he 
might have the facts as we saw them. My own feeling 
is that the defense program is of sufficient size that we 
can’t expect to perform it within the proposed time 
and still carry on business as usual. Mr. Wilson feels 
that we have not yet begun to feel the results of cut- 
ting down the peacetime economy. That may be the 
cCase—we may in a few months begin to get skilled 
labor by reason of a reduction in automobile manu- 
facture and in other nondefense industries. 

But there isn’t any doubt about it that available 
skills and even semiskills have been exhausted in this 
country. As our industrial-relations man put it, we 
have “oversold ourselves” as to the availability of 
skilled people to do the job. 

Q Then the suggestion that we have 50,000-airplane 
Production capacity is pretty far in the future? 

A Yes. 

Q You still don’t have men enough to perform up 
to schedule now on the programs we hoped to achieve 
—isn't that true? 

A Yes. However, I don’t want my remarks misun- 





Competition Creates Best Product... Jets Will Replace 


Pistons for Military ... Jump in Output Unlikely Until ‘52 


derstood in this regard. The effect of the present lack 
of materials and people will be reflected sometime 
later, when the deliveries should be coming along. We 
are in the early stages, so to speak. 

Q When do you expect more deliveries? 

A They are coming along all the time. It’s a build- 
up in deliveries. 

Q Will 1952 be a big year in volume of deliveries? 

A Relatively, it will be. 


Objective—95 Wings 

Q Is there any over-all figure for the schedule you 
spoke of? 

A The Air Force has a program to reach what they 
call 95 ‘‘wings.” That’s their present objective. And 
they are shooting for 95 wings in 1952. They will have 
the 95-wing program—combat-worthy but without 
first-line equipment in all units—late in 1952. Wheth- 
er they will make that or not remains to be seen. 

Q How many planes will you have to be producing 
at that time to maintain such a number of wings? 

A I can’t answer that because it involves so many 
different types of planes—trainers, bombers, trans- 
ports. Also it depends upon the size of the wing. 

Q Wasn't there supposed to be a five-fold increase 
in airplanes—up to 50,000 in 1952? I was wondering 
whether that figure was a firm figure—apparently it 
is not one that is going to be achieved? 

A Right. 

Q Do you think jets will replace the old-time en- 
Sines altogether some day? 

A I would qualify that by saying it all depends on 
what you are using the engine for. But, generally 
speaking, in the military field the answer to that I be- 
lieve is yes. 

Q Won't there be civilian jets sooner or later? 

A I don’t think there is any doubt about it—the 
answer to that is yes. 

Q Are other countries up with us in bomber de- 
velopment? 

A In my personal opinion and within my knowl- 
edge, no. Now, in the commercial field, it’s quite the 
contrary. In England the De Haviland Co., with the 
support of the British Government, has developed the 
Comet, a jet transport, and it is expected to go into 
service soon. 

Q Are the civilian air lines getting enough planes? 
Are they buying any planes now? 

A Yes, in the heavy-transport field Douglas is con- 
tinuing to build the DC-6; Lockheed is continuing to 
build the Constellation, and in the two-engine field 
Convair is building an improved version of the 240— 


(Continued on page 22) 
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I think they now call it the 340—and Martin is build- 
ing a new version of the 202, called the 404. 

Q Is there a shortage of piston engines? 

A Yes. 

Q Is it acritical shortage, would you say? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the answer? How can we get greater pro- 
duction? 

A The Ford Motor Co. is going to build that engine. 
A large plant in Chicago has been activated for that 
purpose. 

Q Is the power up on those piston engines? 

A The take-off rating on that engine is 3,500 hp., 
and it cruises at just about half that hp. 

Q I see where the British said their plane was going 
to have 4,800 hp.—the four-engine jet. Is that right? 

A It could be. The British were ahead of us in the 
jet field but we are pretty well caught up now, I 
believe. 

Q As you look back now on the years 1945 to 1950, 
when the Korean war began, do you think that we 
have lost valuable time in those five years in our 
failure to push airplane development for military pur- 
poses? 

A Yes, I do. This matter of a democracy keeping 
itself prepared against a continuing threat is a very 
serious one, in my opinion, because you can’t turn a 
defense effort on and off like a spigot, and that is be- 
coming more true all the while. The time that it takes 
to develop and build the present-day military air- 
plane, and the people that it takes, necessarily means 
that it must be a continuing effort. 

You can’t let it go down and then expect it to be 
back up in the next few years. To illustrate: The or- 
ganization that is necessary in order to design, develop 
and manufacture the type of product that our com- 
pany manufactures is a very large organization and a 
very complex one, consisting of scientists of all types, 
a very large engineering department, substantial re- 
search and development facilities, complicated ma- 
chines, large manufacturing areas. Now, to keep such 
an organization vital requires a very large expendi- 
ture, which in turn requires a substantial amount of 
business. 


High Cost of Catching Up 

Q And we didn't have that in the five years between 
1945 and 1950? 

A We did not completely have it. That is right. And 
we allowed ourselves to get down productionwise to a 
rather low ebb, and now we are frantically endeavor- 
ing to correct that. 

Q And it is costing us far more to do it now than it 
would have then? : 

A It certainly costs more money to achieve the same 
result when it isn’t on a steady, continuing basis. You 
have to do things which are very costly in order to try 
to make up time. 


- « « ‘We are pretty well caught up with British in jets’ 





Q Is there anything you can say about the cost of 
these new planes that you are building? 

A They are very costly and becoming more s0 aij 
the time. That’s a natural result of the airplane having 
higher performance. The equipment that goes into the 
present-day airplane represents the greatest cost. It js 
tremendously complicated electronic equipment, |t 
used to be that the air frame was the principal cost 
and the engines would come next, and then you would 
stick a few instruments in it and you had an airplane. 
Now the electronic equipment—this is a generaliza. 
tion—but I would say that it costs almost as much 
and sometimes more than the airplane itself. 


Auto Industry’s Role 

Q Do you think you can get along in the aircrait 
program without the auto industry? 

A The auto industry is coming into our program in 
a very substantial fashion. I think it is a desirable 
thing to do—we must broaden the base. Suppose, for 
example, that the program that the armed services 
presently has could have been completely performed 
by the aircraft industry. If it could have, it might have 
completely exhausted our ability for future expansion. 
So they have to broaden the base and get ready fora 
much larger effort, and the only way to do that is to 
bring in other industries. I think it is a sound program. 

Q Is the most critical shortage today in the piston 
engines? 

A I wouldn’t say the most critical, but it is critical. 

Q You couldn't produce the engines, then, without 
the auto industry—it would be impossible? 

A If you mean in very large quantities, that’s right. 

Q Isn’t Buick making some now? 

A Buick, Ford, Packard, Hudson, Studebaker, Nash 
—they are getting into the program. 

Q Is a single auto company actually producing en- 
gines? 

A Turning them out? I don’t know of any actual 
deliveries being made. I may be wrong on that. 

Q It takes them about a year to get tooled over, 
doesn’t it? 

A At least. 

Q You're the largest company? 

A I think we have the largest backlog in the ait 
plane business. 

Q All your contracts are subject to renegotiation? 

A Yes, they are subject not only to renegotiation 
but those that are fixed price are subject to redetet- 
mination. Those are two different things. 

Q And when you finally do get a profit out of tt 
that is further subject to excess-profits tax, isn’t it? 

A Yes. ’ 

Q So that your earnings in the war years, so fat # 
the stockholders are concerned, are not to be material: 
ly different from what they were before? 

A I said in our report for the year 1950 that I e 
pected our earnings to go down at least in 1951. 
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Q Why is that? 

A A number of different things—in the first place, 
higher taxes, lower profit rate. We will also amortize 
some of our capital investments at a more rapid rate 
under accelerated depreciation, and there is the fur- 
ther fact that our volume in 1951 will not be sub- 
stantially greater than in 1950. When you apply those 
factors, I think it is inescapable that our over-all 
profits will diminish. 

The profit rate of the industry is very low as com- 
pared with other industries. By and large, the average 
for the industry over a period of years runs between 
1 and 2 per cent on sales, as compared with between 
5 and 6 per cent in industry generally. I have made 
the statement somewhat facetiously that the best way 
to make a profit in the aircraft industry—a substan- 
tial profit—is not to be in the business except during 
emergency. Now the reason for that statement is as 
follows: 

The way the industry goes, we have an emergency, 
like World War II, for example, and we get an excess- 
profits tax and that tax is figured on what you made 
in certain base years. The base years that are always 
picked are the years in which the aircraft industry 
lost money—they pick the period right after the 
emergency, and that is when we don’t have any 
business. 

Q And you don’t have a credit against which the 
taxes can apply? 

A That’s right. Compare that with the automobile 
industry that comes in in an emergency and builds 
our airplanes or somebody else’s airplanes. But he has 
a base, a good base. So he keeps far more of the dollar 
that he gets than we do for building our product. So 
I therefore make the statement that the thing to do is 

not to be in the business except when you are called in. 


Profits-Tax Burden on Industry 

QI recall when they were drafting the excess- 
profits tax the airplane industry was one of the great 
problems. How are you making out on it now? 

A There was a provision put in the bill to take care 
of so-called ‘depressed industries.”” Our people have 
not yet been able to figure out whether that provision 
will help us or not. It depends upon regulations which 
have not yet been formulated. They say we may 
not know for some years. But the help that we will 
get will not be substantial—they’re perfectly sure of 
that. 

Q It will be some relief, but relatively insignificant? 

A Right. 

Q That's not a very good way to treat an industry 
that is vital to the country? 

A In my opinion it’s a very shortsighted policy. In 
order to do the job that is expected of us, we have to 
pour a large amount of money into research and de- 
velopment, not only in facilities but in the actual work 
and in the development of people, and we are limited 
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in strength. We simply can’t do the job that is ex- 
pected of us. Now I’m not advocating that the aircraft 
industry make huge profits, nor am I advocating that 
it be put in a position to pay unreasonable dividends. 
All I am saying is that it should be able to earn 
enough to return a reasonable amount on the share- 
holder’s investment and use the rest, which should be 
substantial, in order to keep us ahead of the rest of the 
world. 

Q In doing research and development work? 

A That’s right. 

Q If you don’t have that, you have to follow Gov- 
ernment-directed research—that’s your only source of 
funds, isn’t it? 

A If we don’t have it, by and large, we don’t get the 
type of product that we should have. 

Q You have applied research, don’t you? 

A Yes, our research is always applied to a specific 
problem. I’m a firm believer in the way our Govern- 
ment has chosen to get its aircraft, and I’m sure that 
the way to get a good airplane is to have a bunch of 
competitors at each other’s throats. That’s the way we 
operate in this country, that’s why we get out a good 
product. And I’m perfectly sure if we tried to get our 
aircraft out of a Government factory we would fall 
behind the parade. But having chosen the method of 
procuring aircraft which I firmly believe to be sound, 
the industry itself must be given enough strength to 
do the job that is expected of it. 
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Gas pour prosperity 
into the Middle South 


Oil and gas companies invest millions in a con- 


















































stant search for new sources in the Middle South, 
They drilled more than 13 thousand new wells 
here during the past 5 vears. Over 9 thousand 
were producers, and daily average production, 
from all wells, is now 808 thousand barrels of pe- 
troleum and 24% billion cubic feet of natura! vas, 

Steadily rising over the years, reserves today 
total 30 trillion cubic feet of gas and 2% billion 
barrels of oil. Such reserves assure a bright future 
for oil, gas and many other industries in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

The oil and gas industry contributes far more 
to the economy of the Middle South than the vital 
materials and fuels for factories. Each year it mar- 
kets a billion dollar product; employs 42 thousand* 
people with a payroll of 152 million dollars ;* 
spends over 439 million in the Middle South for 
leases, rentals, salaries, equipment and exploration, 

Fifty years of oil and gas operations in the 
Middle South are an outstanding example of busi- 
ness enterprise and initiative at work. The in- 
dustry’s sound development and conservation 
practices create a great future and help build the 
stable economy of this three-state region. 

Continuing investments prove the oil and gas 
industry's confidence in the future of the Middle South. 
Many others who recognize the area’s combina- 
tion of economic advantages share this confidence. 

So start your company’s plans to share in the 


world of opportunity offered by the Middle South. 


*Manufacturing and mining only 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, 
New Orleans, La., or any of these business-managed, 
tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP]| POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 
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FROM THE CAPITAL S UO I THE W 


HONG KONG....PARIS....TEHERAN....ATHENS..e.e 





China's Communist bosses are preparing China's millions for a long war in 
Korea. Official line is "hate America, help Korea." Reign of terror, official- 
ly sponsored, enforces this line. Government press and radio--not rumor--boast 
of mass executions running into thousands. Mood is no truce, no peace with U.S. 














It's possible now to see exactly how this reign of terror in China works. 
On the basis of official statements in Chinese Communist press and radio..... 

"Street teams" are instructed by Communists to comb every house in order to 
track down "counterrevolutionaries"--that is, persons who were, are or may be 
against Communists. "Extermination committees" are organized to do similar job 
in schools and factories. "Eavesdropping teams," as in Canton, ,are created to 
overhear private conversations, Slip up on the unwary that way. 

Everybody is suspect. Nobody is overlooked. Security system requires 
every person in every dwelling, in cities, towns, villages, on farms, to reg- 
ister with Government, report address change, get permit to take a trip. 














Then, to get people in right mood, to get subversive-hunters keyed up.eece 

"Denunciation meetings" are organized all over China. At these meetings 
people are urged by Communists to name suspected "counterrevolutionaries," re- 
cite their crimes at length. Churches, particularly, are called on to organize 
such meetings to root out "imperialistic" influences. Christians are officially 
advised this is right thing to do, in no way un-Christian. Communist instruc- 
tions, published in Government press, say to keep atmosphere of meetings stern. 
Technique is to "arouse tension first, then relaxation, finally tension again." 
Applause is recommended to "Stress the most exciting phase." 

Public praise, rewards are given informers who turn in close relatives. 
Thus, Canton's Communist paper, Southern Daily, praised Miss Cheung Kim-sui for 
publicly denouncing her father, ex-president of Chungshau University, as enemy 
of state. A 14-year-old boy in Hangchow won a fountain pen for a similar job. 











After the meetings, after the roundups of accused come public "trials." 
Mass meetings, these are held in halls, public Squares, any large area. 
Radio reaches other thousands who can't get to the "trials." 
Accused, in batches up to 300, stand on platform in full view of crowd. 
Communist chairman acts as prosecutor and judge. There's no defense lawyer. 
Audience is jury. "Jury," many thousands strong, shouts its verdict when 
prosecutor asks for it--sometimes before he does. Verdict is always "Guilty." 
Execution by shooting follows quickly. It's also well attended. 


As China's Communist press tells the story.....Recent Hangchow "trial" drew 
(over) 
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crowd of 110,000, ended in execution of 50. Shanghai "trial," held at race 
track, had "jury" of 10,000, found 293 guilty. At Nanking, mass "jury" of 150,- 
000 sent 376 to death. In Peiping, capital city, most recent mass "trial" sent 
221 to death. Peiping's total for April and May is now 420. In Mukden, after 
roundup in 23 Manchurian cities including Soviet-occupied Port Arthur and Dairen, 
12 mass trials were staged simultaneously. Executions were witnessed by 600,000. 
It's like terror that followed the French Revolution. Effect is to scare 
all opposition, tighten Communist control over China. Another effect is to cre- 
ate atmosphere in which peace with U.S. has little chance, if any, to develop. 

















>> Russia's price for peace, for giving world a breathing spell, is going up. 

New price requires U.S. and Allies to call off Atlantic Pact, then disarm. 
After that, Soviet diplomats will be willing to talk business--maybe. 

Actually: There's no sign Joseph Stalin is ready to talk real peace with 
U.S. on anything, unless U.S. first offers him fat concessions, appeasement. 

For evidence, look at Big Four talks in Paris. Here's the record: 

Nov. 3, 1950: Russia suggests Big Four meeting to discuss disarmament of 
Germany. Moscow's idea was to head off West German army, then thought near. 

November-March: Notes go back and forth for four months as Big Four fail 
to agree on: (a) whether to have a meeting, and (b) what to talk about. 

March 5: Big Four deputies--not top men--meet in Paris to see if they can 
agree on what Big Four's top men ought to talk about, if they ever meet. 

After 65 meetings in Paris, spread over more than three months, deputies 
can't even agree on what the disagreements are. U.S. and Russia appear to be as 
far apart as ever. U.S. won't make concessions to Russia. Russia won't make 
concessions to U.S. Russia, chances are, never intended to do any negotiating. 

















>> To help you understand Iran's side of its argument with Britain..... 

British mistakes, as Iranians see it, invited the current crisis. Iranians 
have been denouncing these mistakes for months past in Iran's Parliament. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., in first place, though including Iran in its name, 
is actually all British. Its headquarters is London. Even one director who 
once lived in Iran has since been transferred to London. 

British Treasury, to Iran's annoyance, gets more in taxes from oil firm 
than Iran gets in taxes and oil royalties combined. British Navy gets Iran's 
oil at price kept secret from Iranians. Total oil sold, Iranians suspect but 
don't know, may be far more than the company admits. Iran's royalties for some 
time have been less than other oil countries get. 

And, as any Iranian will tell you....Standoffish attitude of oil firm has 
made matters worse. Company has no Iranian directors, few Iranians in important 
jobs. Britons also avoid social contact with Iranians outside the company. 

It helps explain why Britain finds Iran difficult to deal with these days. 























>> In Athens, it's known that real reason Field Marshal Papagos quit as chief 
of Greece's armed force is this: King Paul insisted on appointing as military 
liaison officers in royal household men regarded by Papagos as incompetent. 
U.S., intervening, found it couldn't budge either Papagos or the King. So 
U.S., officially pretending it never intervenes, got its fingers burned. 
U.S. officials will keep on trying, however, hoping to get Papagos back in 
office. U.S. sees Papagos as best military man in Greece, wants him on the job. 
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CASTINGS e FORGINGS e PISTONS e BEARINGS e¢ EXTRUSIONS 
INGOTS ee AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


TELEVISION! 


“American Forum of the Air’... Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


D E BATE is democracy 


at work, 


Republicans debate with 
Democrats. Unions debate 
with management. 
Floridians debate with. 


Californians. 


Communism can’t thrive 
on DEBATE. 


Freedom to say what we 


think is our birthright. Fight 


to retain this freedom. 


Now is the time to speak 
out. Expose the parlor-pinks 
who use free speech 

to destroy FREE MEN. 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products . ..is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP 


Blast furnace division located in Buffalo, 


New York. 


In an industry whose very essence is bigness, National Steel is big. 

It is big geographically. National Steel properties are located in twelve states. Its 
sales and distributing organization extends from coast to coast and across the 
seven seas. 

It is big physically. National Steel owns huge mills and mines . . . a complete 
fleet of lake ore boats. It operates the world’s largest open hearth furnaces . . , 
the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic lines . . . one of the world’s largest 
continuous rolling mills. 

Most important, National Steel is big in ideas, big in vision. Its advances in 
steel-making methods and processes have helped revolutionize the modern steel 
industry. Its present expansion program is now increasing National Steel's 
annual capacity from 4,750,000 ingot tons to 6,000,000 ingot tons, carrying on 
a record of continuous growth. 

This is National Steel... 


foremost producers of steel. 


big today, bigger tomorrow . . . one of America’s 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel = 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Houston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse, built by the Stran- 
Steel Division, covers 208 425 square feet. 
Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 
tremendous needs of National Steel. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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No matter 


Tankers... 


Back and forth, up and down, ‘round and ‘round, every 
motion of this giant shipyard crane must be under pre- 
cise and dependable control. The safety and efficiency 


of many workers insist on Cutler-Hammer. 


“Tatns... 


what you make 


Builders of railroad equipment have a natural re- 
spect for durability and precision. And they prove it ~ 
in buying for their needs. Typical is this modern over- 
head crane fully equipped with Cutler-Hammer control. 
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On Toys. 


s The investment many plants make in small motor- 
driven machines is amazing. So is the payroll of the 
people whorun them. Where wasted time is so obvious- 
ly costly, Cutler-Hammer control is top insurance, 


Manufacturing anything today is a prob- 
lem in teamwork ...teamwork between 
men, motors, and machines. Men are em- 
ployed for their intelligence. Machines pro- 
vide the facility for applying judgment and 
skill. Electric motors supply the brute 
force. And motor control is the connecting 
link that permits all these elements to work 
together as one. 

Here is the reason experienced engineers 
and production men grant motor control an 
importance far greater than either its rela- 
tive physical size or cost might suggest to 
the casual observer. It is not only a vital 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER’ HAMMER 
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factor in the efficient use of men, motors, 
and machines but the ever-watchful guard- 
ian of their safety. Its easily reached push 
buttons or automatic functions avoid both 
wasted steps and possible hazards. Its over- 
load devices protect equipment from dam- 
age; production schedules from those in- 
tolerably costly interruptions. 

No matter what you make, you too will 
find it pays to insist on Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control for dependable perform- 
ance. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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WHERE'S ALL THE BEEF? 


Cattlemen, Meat Industry React to Controls 


It's a good time to keep on 

friendly terms with the butcher, 
“if you want beef. Choice cuts 
may be hard to find. 
Rationing, by Government, is 
| not a prospect now. There are 
plenty of cattle on the range. But 
‘the row over price controls can 
bring a summer “famine.” 

Here are the best available an- 
swers to questions about beef 
and other meat. 


Is beef really to become scarce? 
Yes, definitely. Major packers cut pro- 
' duction of steaks, roasts, hamburger and 
‘other beef products by 50 to 90 per cent 
last week. There is no such thing as an 
inventory of beef, no stockpile. A cut in 
- packers’ output means a quick decline in 
beef at stores. 

Where will shortages be felt most? 

Big-city supermarkets and corner gro- 
cery stores will feel the worst pinch. 
However, restaurants and higher-priced 
grocery stores in cities will have plenty 
of beef, to be sold discreetly at over-ceil- 

| ing prices, if 1946 experience is any 
guide. In small towns, local slaughterers 
can step up operations to make up for 
shortages. 

How long will any scarcity last? 

Probably not more than three or four 
weeks at most. Farm-State Congressmen 
predict drastic action—such as amending 
price controls on meat, or setting up a 
subsidy program—just to get beef back 
into normal supply, should a nation-wide 
shortage threaten to last more than two 
or three weeks. 

What causes the scarcity? Has there 
been a “strike” by cattle raisers? 

Some people call it that, because the 
number of cattle sent to regular markets 
was far below normal last week. But 
there’s no concerted action joined by all 
cattlemen. 

Is the basic trouble a lack of cattle on 
farms? 

No; there are plenty of cattle on farms 
and ranges throughout the country. Last 
January, cattle population was 5 per cent 
higher than in 1950, and herds are larger 
now. Even with the decline in market- 
ing. farmers sent about 130,000 cattle 
to the 12 major markets last week. In 
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addition, they sold large numbers of 
cattle at farms, by-passing the normal 
markets. 

Did that cause the packers to shut 
down on beef? 

No. Big packers cut back their buying 
of cattle last week for this reason: Un- 
der Office of Price Stabilization rules, a 
packer has to buy cattle at the ceiling 
prices that OPS has set. If his purchases 
in a given period, usually four weeks, 
average above ceiling prices, he has vio- 
lated the law. Last week, partly because 
fewer cattle were for sale, cattle prices 
often were above ceilings. Any packer 
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The empty slaughterhouse is back 


who bought cattle at such prices was 
gambling that he could buy at least that 
many cattle later this month at less-than- 
ceiling prices; if he cannot, he will be 
violating OPS regulations. All major 
packers refused to take the risk. 

Is that what the argument on price 
control is all about? 

That is only the packers’ argument. 
Cattlemen are unhappy, too. The effect 
of OPS rules is to cut prices on livestock 
10 per cent, effective now. That roll-back 
means a lower profit, or outright loss, for 
cattle raisers who bought cattle some 
months ago, fattened them up, and now 
want to sell them. Cattlemen are even 
more concerned over the next step in 
the OPS program. OPS plans to call for 
a second roll-back in cattle prices August 
1, and a third, October 1, totaling a cut 
of 9 per cent more from the price before 
the roll-backs. 

Why was beef picked for a roll-back? 

Price controllers consider beef the 
most important item in the family diet. 
If its price can’t be controlled, they 
argue that food costs will rise and touch 
off new wage demands, increasing in- 
flation. 

How long can cattlemen hold back 
on marketing of their cattle? 

Many of the cattlemen are in a good 
position to delay marketing until late 
summer. Cattle normally sent to market 
at this time can be put on pasture until 
September in the Northern part of the 
cattle country, and until October in the 
South and West. 

Will there be rationing before then? 

No, there is no plan for rationing now. 

Who is buying the cattle that are 
going to market now? 

Some small packers, willing to take 
their chances with OPS regulations, are 
carrying on normal or expanded opera- 
tions. In addition, speculators are active. 
They pay the going price, ship the cattle 
to the big cities. 

What about pork and other meats— 
are they becoming scarce? 

No, pork is plentiful and a big spring 
pig crop assures continued plenty in 
months ahead. Lamb is scarce and will 
remain so, as it has been for years. Poul- 
try is plentiful. 

So no “meat famine” impends? 

No. But beef supplies will continue to 
be scarce until the Administration and 
the meat producers and processors work 
out some compromise—and that may 
come at any time. 
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Acheson: Will He Resign? ...He’s a Casualty of War, 
Friends Say... Foes Want Him for a Punching Bag 


> Dean G. Acheson, the Secretary of 
State, is caught in a strange political trap. 
This trap is unusual because, although 
set by Mr. Acheson’s political foes, it was 
sprung by those who normally would be 
his political friends. It has become ob- 
vious that he can free himself only by re- 
signing his job, and that bruises will re- 
main. 

Mr. Acheson, harried but unruffled, 
now has had an opportunity to plead his 
case at length before Congress and the 
country—in the MacArthur _ hearings. 
What he said apparently changed few if 
any opinions. With a war on and a presi- 
dential election coming up, most minds 
were made up, attitudes frozen before 
he took the stand. 

But the hearings do reveal the curious 
nature of his predicament and make plain 
that sooner or later, and perhaps sooner 
than some may think, Mr. Acheson will 
be forced out of the job to which he has 
clung through months of dispute and per- 
sonal harassment. 

Predicament. The fact is that many 
influential Democrats now are against 
Mr. Acheson, are urging that he quit. 
They have told President Truman so re- 
peatedly. Their attitude is that the Re- 
publican campaign against the Secre- 
tary of State, rightly or wrongly, has been 
successful, that it has marked him in 
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ARRIVING TO TESTIFY 
The President was pleased 
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DEAN ACHESON WITH AMMUNITION 
Senators were critical 


many minds as the symbol of U.S. diffi- 
culties in the Far East and elsewhere. 

These Democrats find that Mr. Ache- 
son’s befriending of Alger Hiss still hurts 
him. They see no possibility of his dis- 
associating himself from the fact that 
China, five years ago in friendly hands, 
now is a shooting enemy in Korea. Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy's charges of Com- 
munism in the State Department are not 
forgotten by the public. And all this has 
been dramatized by the dismissal of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
and the ensuing hearings by a Senate 
committee. 

Many congressional Democrats are re- 
ceiving embarrassing letters from their 
constituents asking why Acheson is re- 
tained. They have told Mr. Truman that 
the Secretary of State has become a po- 
litical handicap that will hamper the 
party and its congressional candidates 
next year, unless he is removed. 

This viewpoint has been urged upon 
Mr. Truman in quiet Blair House meet- 
ings. Few have spoken openly. But Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas has publicly called 
Mr. Acheson a political liability. And At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath has 
hinted at a resignation by saying the 
Secretary “may eventually conclude that 
courageous public service exacts a price 
that is not worth paying.” 

With Mr. Acheson on the stand, Demo- 
crats mainly took up the attack. Most Re- 
publicans were tender in their treatment 
of the Secretary of State. As a matter of 





fact, many Republicans who have beep 
demanding his resignation would be 
little sorry to see him go. They consider 
Mr. Acheson a political asset, a handy 
punching bag for blows aimed at the Ad- 
ministration. 

In this connection, Senator Douglas 
says he has gone to the Republicans sey. 
eral times to ask that they “let up” on Mr. 
Acheson. His idea was that, if the criti- 
cism should subside, Mr. Acheson, who 
personally wants to leave the Depart- 
ment but will not while under attack. 
would find it opportune to retire. 

Making a record. Mr. Acheson came 
to the hearings obviously determined to 
build a record that would vindicate his 
position and policies. He had spent days 
preparing his case, reading the million- 
plus words of the six witnesses who pre- 
ceded him, detailing his responses to ex- 
pected questions. He was coached by 
State Department colleagues. 

Departmental archives were searched 
for material supporting the Acheson po- 
sition. Lawyerlike, he documented every 
statement that he could. He was defer- 
ential, politely tough, and unaccustomed- 
ly patient, although he occasionally te- 
monstrated at replying to repeated ques- 
tions, previously answered at some length. 

The Secretary, polished, cultured, 
quick-witted, is considered at his best in 
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RELAXING BY WORKING 
The Secretary was calm 
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A MILESTONE 
IN NATIONAL CITY’S 
139 YEAR HISTORY 


ON June 7, 1951, the capital funds of The National City Bank of New 
York were increased by $40,000,000 through the sale of one million 


new shares. 


Most of these shares were bought by old shareholders, but we 
welcome many new shareholders. Our sixty thousand shareholders 
include insurance companies and savings banks, colleges, foundations 
and trust funds, and men and women from every state in the Union 
and many foreign countries. The average shareholder owns about 
120 shares. Shareholders have received dividends every year since 
1813. 


These new funds entrusted to us bring the total capital funds of 
the Bank and its Trust affiliate, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
to $390,000,000. This capital stands behind the five billion dollars 
which nine hundred thousand people have deposited with us in Head 
Office and our 67 Branches throughout New York City and our 54 
overseas Branches. It enables us to serve hundreds of thousands of 
others with loans, travelers checks, and other services. One person 
out of every six or seven in New York City does business with us. 


This capital is behind the complete banking service at every one 
of our 122 offices. We seek to adapt our service to the special banking 
needs of every customer, whether a great corporation or an indi- 
vidual wanting a small loan to tide over a lean period. To each we 
offer the benefit of nationwide and worldwide facilities and of 139 
years of experience. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WALLPAPER! 


HOUSEHOLD FAMILIES ARE QUICK TO 
REFURNISH—76% OWN THEIR HOMES! 


READERS. Big families, in big homes 
—close to 3 bedrooms each! 


EDITORIAL. Home ideas—building, 
food gardening, child care. 


CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000—coast 


to coast. 


MARKET. The high spending commu- 
nities under 25,000. 


If your product belongs in the home, 
your advertising belongs in Household! 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 


HOUSEHOLD aging 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 
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give-and-take debate. In his earlier d: ays, 
between 1941 and 1945, as Assistant 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State. 
he had proved a_ persuasive _ liaison 
man between the Department and Cop. 
gress. He appeared before many com. 
mittees and, with a war on, usually had 
his way. 
But some of Mr. Acheson’s present 
difficulties are due to the fact that he 
made enemies in that period. His Groton. 
Yale-Harvard background set him of 
from many in Congress. He sometimes 
was brusque with committeemen. He has 
a flair and a weakness for withering 
phrases, especially in response to ques- 
tions that reveal a lack of knowledge or 
a slowness to understand his own view- 
point. These things, together with a su- 
perior manner, frankly irritated many in 
Congress. 
In the recent hearings, Mr. Acheson 
was at pains to keep these tendencies 





MR. AND MRS. en 
. . . retirement soon? 


under cover. Where some members of the 
investigating committee were concerned, 
he was not altogether successful, how- 
ever. Senator Ralph E. Flanders (Rep.), 
of Vermont, said at one point that Mr. 
Acheson was using his “papa knows best” 
style to bad advantage. 

Altogether, Mr. Acheson’s testimony 
was coldly logical, calm, punctilious, un- 
emotional. The Secretary of State could 
not match the drama and emotion that 
General MacArthur put into his commit- 
tee appearance. And the country seemed 
less interested in what he had to say. 

Defender. Some believe Mr. Acheson 
hoped to make such an impression that, 
having vindicated himself, he then could 
retire from the Department. General 
opinion is that he fell considerably short 
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of that mark, and that, with the emer- 
gence of Democratic opposition, he is 
in deeper trouble than ever before. 

For the present, however, the Secre- 
tary of State has a stanch defender in a 
man who counts, President Truman, who 
thought he did a good job before the 
committee. The President has a real at- 
tachment for Mr. Acheson. The latter 
has been loyal. Mr. Truman trusts him, 
finds him useful, has told confidants that 
he considers him the best Secretary of 
State he could find. 

For another thing, Mr. Truman fears 
that to fire Mr. Acheson would shock al- 
lied democratic nations, and imply an 
admission that U.S. foreign policy has 
been wrong and badly handled. He says 
no Government official has been more 
forceful in resisting Communism than 
Mr. Acheson, and that “Communism— 
not our own country—would be served 
by losing him.” 

“But Mr. Truman concedes with some 
impatience that the Republican cam- 
paign against the Secretary of State has 
worked. The President, of course, un- 
derstands political necessities. So, how 
much longer he can withstand the pres- 
sure of his own party leaders and keep 
Mr. Acheson in office is considered a pri- 
mary Washington question. 

Consequences. If Mr. Acheson stays 
on for long, many think Congress would 
make chaos of the Truman-Acheson for- 
eign policy. Departmental appropriations 
and a bill for 8.5 billion dollars for for- 
eign aid are coming up. Acheson foes 
could decimate them. It is considered too 
big a price for Mr. Truman to pay for 
his official’s loyalty. 

But, if Mr. Acheson goes, the contro- 
versy over foreign affairs hardly will be 
stilled. The central fact is that Mr. Tru- 
man is in trouble over the Far East. He 
would catch, personally, the brickbats 
now thrown at the Secretary of State. 
Greater unity might come from the ap- 
pointment of a Republican such as John 
Foster Dulles or Paul G. Hoffman, but 
restoration of bipartisan support is con- 
sidered an impossibility. 

The job probably would go, however, 
to Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson or to W. 
Averell Harriman, Special Assistant to the 
President. Mr. Vinson’s appointment, at 
least, would restore much of the Demo- 
cratic backing that is slipping away from 
Mr. Acheson. 

Informed opinion now is that Secre- 
tary Acheson will resign in the autumn, 
or sooner, if a face-saving formula can be 
found for himself and the President. In 
any event, Washington observers consider 
it ridiculous to suppose that he can stay 
for long with general Democratic opposi- 
tion added to that of the Republicans. 
The old trap in which Mr. Acheson is 
caught pinches too tightly for that. 
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all along the line 
leads to 
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@ Shippers who use the carload freight, and Time- 
Baltimore & Ohio are en- Saver Service on less-than- 
thusiastic about its care in carload, work smoothly 
handling and accurate because of the personal in- 
scheduling. But what pleases terest taken by B&O people. 
them most is the personalized They take pride in completely 
service they receive—the satisfying shippers who use 
friendliness, the suggestions, the B&O. 
and the extra efforts in This Personal Plus rides 
solving special problems. with your shipments—large 

B&O freight operations orsmall—when you use B&O. 
such as Sentinel Service on Ask our man! 
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® Constantly doing things —better ! 
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‘ (This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


LIFE IN 1951 IS BEST EVER 


Standards Go on Rising Despite Rearmament 


Living standards, for most 
Americans, are getting better all 
the time. It's a good life, despite 
war, taxes, inflation. 

People generally are abun- 
dantly fed, clothed, housed. They 
have all the comforts, and ample 
time to enjoy them. 

And there's still room for im- 
provement. There’s a market for 
almost everything. High living 
standards are going higher. 


In spite of high prices, high taxes, 
rearmament, war in Korea, most of 
the people of this country are living 
better than ever before. They are 
better fed, better housed, better 
clothed, enjoy more leisure, enjoy 
more comforts than at any other time 
in history. Only the men called to the 
armed services and those on fixed in- 
comes are out of the stream of pros- 
perity. 

People a year from now are going to 
be better off in most ways than they are 
at this time. This will be true in spite of 
cuts in the output of automobiles, appli- 
ances, other things made of scarce ma- 
terials. It will be true despite credit con- 
trols and a reduced level of home build- 
ing. Even with cutbacks, there will be 5 
million new passenger cars produced 
in 1951, at least 850,000 new homes 
built, and millions of television sets and 
appliances made. 

Down through the years people in this 
country have enjoyed a steadily rising 
standard of living. Brief slowdowns and 
rare reversals in that rise have occurred 
during wars or depressions. But across 
the sweep of the country’s life its people 
have gone steadily toward better stand- 
ards of living. 

Better living in U.S. shows up in 
the phenomenal growth of actual goods 
and _ services bought by individuals. 
Amount of these things bought for each 
person in U.S. has risen five and a half 
times since 1870—measured in physical 
amounts, not inflated dollars. 

In 1870, the average’ individual had 
only the equivalent of 196 of today’s dol- 
lars to spend on clothing, food, luxuries. 
From that year on, the rise in living 
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Better Living....10-Year Gain 
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-standards was sharp and steady. Even 
the-depressionof ‘the ‘30s-reversed -the 
trend for only four years. 

By 1940, consumers were spending 
the equivalent of $963 apiece on the 
things they wanted, five times as much 
as they enjoyed in the way of new goods 
in the years just after the Civil War. 

Even World War II and the record in- 
flation that followed interrupted the 
over-all trend to better living in only two 
years, 1942 and 1948. When products 
made of metal disappeared from store 
shelves, people spent more on food, 
clothing, other things. Altogether, the 
amount of goods and services bought 
went on up. 

Now, 11 years later, people have 
been buying a third more per person 
than they bought back in 1940. 

Inflation, higher prices on nearly 
everything, higher taxes have reduced 
standards of living for millions of indi- 
viduals whose incomes have not kept up. 
And millions of families—hard-pushed 
to meet all the installments on the things 
they were buying—have complained 
how much worse off they were than in 
the good old days. Yet, through it all, 
living standards of the average family 
have gone up and up. 

At the same time, a shift in buying 
from necessities to luxuries shows what 
is happening to the way people live. 

The job of keeping alive, warm, fed 
and clothed took just about all a man 
could earn back in 1870, before the in- 
dustrial revolution hit its full stride in 
U.S. Specifically, the average consumer 
used $64 out of every $100 of his spend- 
ing money for food, clothing, other so- 
called nondurable goods. Now these 
necessities take only $53 of each $100 
spent on consumer goods and services. 
That leaves far more to spend on gadgets 
and equipment. 

Result is that the average consumer 
today buys 10 times as much in the 
way of household equipment and other 
durables as he did in 1870. 

Since 1946 alone—in the biggest in- 
flation in history—more than 18.5  mil- 
lion new automobiles have been bought. 
In the same period, 15 million families 
have purchased new vacuum cleaners, 
20 million have gotten new refrigerators, 
more than 4 million have moved into 
new homes, and 17 million have ac- 
quired new washing machines. 

At the same time, people have en- 
joyed more and more services of all 
kinds—from permanent waves to medi- 
cal attention. Altogether, the amount of 
these services used by each person has 
increased by a third since 1940. 

Result of buying on this rising scale 
is best shown in terms of examples. The 
chart on page 36 gives some of the 
changes that have occurred in the last 
decade. 

Electric refrigerators, for one example, 
were not regarded as standard pieces 
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of household equipment back in 1940— 


-fewer than: half-of-all -homes -had them. 


Now 78 in every 100 homes have elec- 
tric refrigerators, and some of the re- 
maining 22 homes have the gas-operated 
type. 

Home ownership itself has become 
the standard since 1940. In that year, 44 
of each 100 families lived in homes that 
they owned. Now more than half of all 
families—55 in 100—are homeowners. 

Dwellings, at the same time, have be- 
come less crowded. The census of 1940 
revealed that 9 out of 100 homes were 
overcrowded—with more than 3 persons 
to every 2 rooms. The 1950 census 
showed 6 homes in 100 overcrowded. 

Eating, too, is better than it ever was 
before. With more food, and more nu- 
tritious food, at prices that are lower in 
relation to incomes, the typical U.S. 
family never had it so good at the din- 
ner table. 

To show what has happened over the 
years, an hour of labor in a factory today 
will buy the worker and his family nearly 
7 quarts of milk delivered to the door. 
That hour would buy only 5 quarts in 
1939 and 4 in 1929. The same hour’s 
labor will buy more—in most cases far 
more—bread, bacon, eggs, oranges, pota- 
toes, canned tomatoes, margarine and 
many other foods today. 

What many individuals are finding, 
in fact, is that they already are too well 
fed, as a current rash of special diets is 
indicating. Heart troubles, artery disor- 
ders are catching up with more people, 
in many cases apparently because of 
diets too rich in fats. Millions of individ- 
uals are overweight. 

Markets for the products of factories 
still are immense despite the loading 
up on all kinds of goods in recent vears. 
Just keeping the country’s 43 million 
families on the standard of living to 
which they have become accustonied— 
keeping their equipment repaired and 
replaced—is a big job. 

In addition, there still are nearly 7 


million homes without inside running 
water. 
Altogether, more than 11 million 


homes still have no flush toilet. Only 1 
farm home in 4 has one. And 3 out of 5 
farms have no telephone yet. 

The biggest home-building spree in 
history still leaves more than 2.5 million 
homes overcrowded. For nonwhite fam- 
ilies, a sixth of the city homes are over- 
crowded, and nearly a third of the farm 
homes are. 

Even eating isn’t what it could be for 
all families. In Charlotte, N. C., for ex- 
ample, a community committee has just 
counted 761 school children who are 
going hungry through the lunch hour 
every day. 

What it all adds up to is a standard of 
living that has risen with astonishing 
persistence for generations—and one 
that still has room to rise. 








When you think 
of Pittsburgh... 


The Nation’s Leader in 
Industrial Expansion... 
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Since 1945, Pittsburgh leads all 
the nation’s metropolitan areas 
in industrial expansion—with 
$147,211,000 in industrial build- 
ing contracts, an additional in- 
vestment of $518 for each pro- 
duction worker in the Pittsburgh 
area. Here is further proof of the 
faith which industry has in 
Pittsburgh’s future. 

As industrial expansion con- 
tinues, new business opportunities 


























are created ... smaller companies 
prosper in supplying the specialty 
needs of larger corporations .. . 
all businesses grow and thrive 
along with the industrial giants. 
You can get the facts on your 
new business opportunities in 
Pittsburgh by 
Pittsburgh Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for your banking require- 
ments in Pittsburgh, think of 
Peoples First National. With an 
intimate knowledge of this metro- 


writing to The 


politan area, and 18 offices located 
all around town, we are in an excel- 
lent position to serve your needs, 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Labor Week 





NEW TWIST IN PAY-RAISE RULES 


Wage policy, as it shapes up, 
gives employers this leeway: 

Raises can be made, within 
limits, if there is no increase in 
prices. This is workers’ reward for 
greater efficiency. 

You sometimes can give a 
raise, too, if your workers 
threaten to quit for better-paying 
jobs in other factories. 

Salary boosts can be justified 
for the same reasons. 


New rules are being written tor 
raising wages and salaries. As controls 
take hold, employers need to keep in 
mind what they can do under these 
rules. 

Wage agreements, those in effect 
and those about to be revised, are to be 
affected in a number of ways. 

Productivity is now an important fac- 
tor in what a worker can earn. The prin- 
ciple of more pay for greater output is 
recognized by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. As a result, employers with new 
contracts to be negotiated can expect a 
rush of demands from unions for produc- 
tivity provisions in those contracts. The 
Board is expected to look with approval 








~—Harris & Ewing 
ERIC JOHNSTON 
As controls take hold . 
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Green Light Given on 


upon such provisions. so longas they are 
not made the basis for price increases. 
Cost-of-living increases, once 
granted under the 10 per cent formula, 
will offer less chance for higher earnings 
as price controls take hold. With prices 
stable, escalator clauses will be less im- 
portant. Wage Board now permits em- 
ployers with escalator clauses in their 
contracts to raise wages 10 per cent above 
the January, 1950, level. Up to now, un- 
ions have been counting heavily on cost- 
of-living raises to keep earnings rising. If 
these are shut off, union leaders will be 
looking around for new ways to get in- 
creases. That is one reason why the pro- 
ductivity idea now becomes appealing. 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
... and raises become harder to get... 


Unions want the cost-of-living ceiling 
pushed beyond the present limit of 10 
per cent, but Eric Johnston, the Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, has favored holding the 
line as close to that figure as possible. 

Worker shortages, as they develop 
under the arms program, will add to the 
pressure for more liberal wage rules. 
Employers in defense industries who 
demand the right to raise wages above 
present ceilings, to keep workers from 
leaving, can expect sympathetic treat- 
ment from the Wage Board. Already, 
the Board has: approved a wage increase 
above the 10 per cent level in shipyards, 
where employers complained they were 
having trouble recruiting workers. 


Wages Tied to Output 
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WALTER REUTHER 
the accent’s on productivity 


Fringe benefits—pensions, insurance 
plans, vacations with pay—will become 
popular with unions again as controls be- 
gin to work. Employers may be able to 
make concessions of this kind to keep 
workers from transferring to jobs with 
higher pay. 

Salaries, generally, can be raised un- 
der the same rules that apply to wages. 
Productivity increases probably will be 
approved for white-collar workers if all 
conditions are met. Cost-of-living adjust- 
ments still are possible for salaried peo- 
ple, within limits. Merit increases and 
length-of-service raises are permissible 
if such increases follow past practices. 

Productivity increases for both wage 
earners and salaried workers are not to be 
automatic. There are some requirements 
that must be met before the Wage Board 
will approve agreements of this kind. 

Things to watch include: 

Union co-operation in improving 
productivity must be promised in the 
agreement. A general statement of prit- 
ciple is enough. The agreement does not 
have to specify the amount of the in- 
crease. The principle of productivity in- 
creases was approved by the Board in a 
case involving General Motors Corp., and 
in that contract the union promised 4 
“co-operative attitude” in technical prog: 
ress designed to raise output. 

Prices must not be raised as a result 
of the productivity wage increase by 
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It 15 reliably estimated that over 70% of all automobiles stolen have the keys in them. 
And hiding them in the glove compartment is only slightly less foolish than leaving 
them in the ignition switch. Don’t be an easy mark for car thieves or reckless young- 
sters. Even if you are parking for only five minutes—lock the ignition—roll up the 
windows—lock the doors. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 
advancing this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 











Z THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 












































*Stay longer if you can, but 
a few short hours will tell the 
Story. 


IN THE MORNING... make 
your first stop at the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce. We 
can easily bring in experts to 
answer any specific questions 
you may have. We will also 
be glad to plan a tour includ- 
ing numerous points of in- 
terest. 


FOR LUNCH... we know of 
a quiet spot overlooking the 
entire valley. Spread out be- 
fore you will be a community 
of modern schools, great uni- 
versities, beautiful residential 
sections, extensive orchards, 
attractive recreational areas. 


All this, plus the year ’round 
mild climate, adds up to 
greater liveability, now rec- 
ognized as a key factor in 
building greater production. 


IN THE AFTERNOON .. 
we suggest a visit to plants 
such as General Electric, West- 
inghouse, or Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas. These are just a 
few of the 97 major industries 
which have located here dur- 
ing the past 5 years. 

WRITE TODAY... 
and get the facts! Use your 
business letterhead and ask 
for a free copy of ‘‘New In- 
dustry Speaks’’ an informa- 
tion-packed booklet about 
Santa Clara County. 





Dept. 17,San Jose Chamber of C ree 





San Jose 23, California 


Decentralized - YES! Isolated - NO! 














Labor Week 








General Motors and other auto com- 
panies affected by the Board’s decision. 
The General Motors contract calls for 
productivity increases of 4 cents an hour 
every year for five years. This increase 
puts auto workers well above the general 
ceiling of 10 per cent allowed under the 
cost-of-living formula. 

The five-year agreement in the auto 
industry was worked out by the auto 
companies and Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers. Other 
unions that shied away from long-term 
contracts now are beginning to look with 
more favor upon this idea. 

New contracts in other industries are 
expected to include the productivity 
provisions, as a result of the General 
Motors decision. The Wage Board, in 
this decision, gave approval only to pro- 
ductivity contracts signed before Jan. 26, 
1951, but indicated that it would in- 
clude the productivity-increase _princi- 
ple in its general wage policy. 

George W. Tavlor, Chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, hinted at ap- 
proval of future productivity contracts 
when he said that the auto contracts of- 
fered the best kind of stabilization, so 
long as price increases were not involved. 

If employers want to give productivity 
raises, however, they are advised to 
make sure that their agreements con- 
form fairly well to the pattern in the 
General Motors contract. 

Size of a raise that can be granted 
under a productivity clause still is in 
question. The auto decision approved a 
4-cent boost, which was slightly more 
than 2 per cent. WSB did not say 
whether other contracts would be limited 
to 4 cents or to 2 per cent raises when a 
general policy is laid down. 


High Court Limits 
Union Boycotts 


Unions now have final word from the 
courts as to how far they may go in im- 
posing certain kinds of boycotts on em- 
ployers. This word comes in decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court upholding the 
line followed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in interpreting restrictions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act on secondary 
boycotts. 

The innocent employer, not directly 
involved in a labor dispute, is assured by 





‘the Court of more protection. One union, 


for example, is told that it cannot pull its 
members from a construction job to force 
the contractor to cancel a subcontract 
with a firm employing nonunion labor. 
The court finds that this violates the Taft- 
Hartley Act even if it is only one of the 
objects of the walkout. 
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Better sight...better sound... better buy 









First Choice 
of Executives 
in Washington 








THE 


os eo 
Sel Vl, 
FRANK E. WEAKLY 
President 


Distinctive service and com- 
fortable living . . . mere min- 
utes from government agen- 
cies and executive offices 

. in walking distance of 
financial district, department 
stores, theatres. These are 
but a few reasons why 
visiting executives stay at 
The Carlton—first choice in 
Washington. 
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Labor Week 








Peaceful picketing can be unlawful, 
too, if it aims at a secondary boycott. The 
Court finds that one union was picketing 
in an effort to promote a walkout of a 
subcontractor’s employes as a means of 
forcing the prime contractor to stop doing 
business with another subcontractor. 

A union rule against members’ work- 
ing on the same job with nonunion men 
cannot be cited by labor leaders as the 
basis of a secondary boycott. 

A blanket order can be issued by 
NLRB compelling a union to refrain 
from all boycott activities directed at a 
particular company. NLRB does not need 
to wait until the boycott tactics are 
started at each shop doing business with 
the company under union attack. 

Ordinary strikes, on the other hand, 
get protection from the Supreme Court. 
The Court holds that pickets in front of 
a struck plant can try to keep a custom- 
ers truck from entering the plant. The 
Supreme Court, in a unanimous decision, 


Shari & Kwing = 
JUSTICE BURTON 
What boycotts are legal? 


overrules a lower-court finding that the 
actions amounted to a secondary boycott. 
The Supreme Court’s opinion, written by 
Justice Harold H. Burton, states that the 
picketing was just a part of traditional 
strike action. Justice Burton wrote the 
opinions in the other cases, also. 

The construction industry is clearly 
brought under the NLRB’s jurisdiction 
by the Court rulings. There had been 
some question whether the Labor Board 
could issue orders in that industry. 

Small business firms may be ex- 
empted from NLRB jurisdiction by the 
Board itself, the Supreme Court also 
makes clear. It recognizes the Board’s 
right to refuse to take cases that have lit- 
tle effect on interstate commerce. 
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Is worth two 
tomorrows.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 













Experts may disagree on the course of ye economy to- 
morrow; yet none disputes the healthful effect of thrift 


and efficiency on ye net profit after taxes today. 
—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 


In spite of current shortages of some steel products, you have the 
opportunity to achieve greater thrift and efficiency—today. 

For example: you still can get Acme-Morrison Metal Stitchers to 
fasten metal to metal or to non-metallic materials. You can use wire 
stitches instead of rivets, screws, nails, bolts or spot welding. You can 
save substantially in time and money by doing so. 


Acme Steelstrap and Acme Silverstitch box stitching wire—so vital 
to thrifty and efficient packaging, shipping and materials handling—are 
still subject to an enormous military and civiiian demand. But you can 
still work with your Acme Steel representative on ways to increase effi- 
ciency and eliminate waste, thus stretching the supply available to you. 


In these important tasks, we are ready and willing to help you to- 
day—the way we have been helping Acme Steel customers for 71 years. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. US-61, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Write if you do not know your nearest Acme Steel Service Office— 
located in 41 principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


5 things you can do to keep your 
Acme-Morrison Metal Stitcher on the job! 


1, Clean and oil every day. type and serial number, to 
2. Never operate stitcher with- Customer Service Depart- 





out material in stitching posi- 
tion. 

For perfect stitching, check 
work regularly. If in doubt 
about any operating difficulty , 
refer to service manual (addi- 
tional copies sent upon re- 
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ment, Acme Steel Company. 
From time to time moving 
parts need replacement— 
keep a supply on hand to 
make quick, minor replace- 
ments. 


. Ask us about the Acme Steel 





STEEL 





Acme Steel employees on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, numbered 4,098 
men and women, an increase of 
8.18 per cent over 1949. Monthly 
employee turnover averagein 
1950 was only 1.7 per cent in 
spite of the growing manpower 
needs of the armed services. 





“3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” 
for equipment repairs. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGD 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT-LOAD 
carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVER- 
STITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box stitching @ 
ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCHERS 
@ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for 
Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, 
corrugated fasteners, barbed box straps, nail-on strapping and 
other container reinforcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES— 


snips, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 


quest) or submit stitched ma- 
terial, identified by machine 
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MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO 
MOSINEE. WIS 
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toe 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT 


Many Industrial 
Products Start Here 


Mosinee “fibres that 
work for industry” 
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om depend upon a re- 


fe 


“¢ 
‘ forestation program 
which not only assures trees for 
the future but protects our forests 
today. Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
augmented by aid in planting 
waste land, make raw material 
supply secure and ever-growing. 
From seedlings to technically 
MOSINEE 
safeguards every step in the 


controlled papers, 


process of making 
Mosinee Fibres 
that work for industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MO 
makes fibres work 
for industry 














The Pinch on 


Finance Week 





Loans: Signs 


That Credit Will Stay Tight 


Easy credit is disappearing 
fast. Borrowers are getting a go- 
ing over from lenders—and often 
a turndown. 

Installment buying is harder to 
arrange. So are business loans, 
mortgages, etc. Only defense 
loans get a quick go-ahead. 

Result: Tighter FRB rules on 
bank loans are unlikely. Op- 
ponents say the credit pinch is 
tight enough, as it is. 


It’s getting harder and harder for 
ordinary people and ordinary busi- 
nesses to borrow money. 

Federal credit controls are gearing 
down on mortgage loans, on installment 


credit and, in many cases, on business. 


loans. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s volun- 
tary credit-control program, just now be- 
ginning to show results, is causing a good 
many bankers to question loan applica- 
tions that, a short time ago, would have 
been granted almost automatically. 

Banks and insurance companies, many 
of them, actually are finding themselves 
pinched for money. 

Defense loans, which get top priority, 
are being made in rising volume. 

But credit for ordinary purposes is 
tighter right now than it has been for 
several months. 

As a result, there isn’t much support in 
Congress for propesals, submitted by 
President Truman’s special committee on 
credit problems, to give FRB additional 
powers to crack down on bank lending. 

That committee, headed by Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, said in a 
report that Congress ought to change the 
law so that FRB could raise still higher 
the amount of reserves banks are required 
to put up against customers’ deposits. 
Idea was that, if more money were frozen 
in the form of reserves, there would be 
less money available for banks to lend. 

Prevailing view in the House and Sen- 
ate, however, is that it’s hard enough al- 
ready for businesses and individuals to 
get loans. 

Later in the year, credit may loosen 
up, raising the old problem of credit in- 
flation once more. If that happens, Con- 
gress probably will be more inclined to 


vote FRB some more power. But, fo; 
now, new restrictions are out. 

What’s happening shows up jn 
nearly all fields of credit. 

Business loans by banks, after a rapid 
rise in months following the outbreak of 
war in Korea, have started tapering off 
in the last few weeks. 

Banks in 94 leading cities, the ones 
that report weekly to FRB, increased 
their outstanding business loans by 1.4 
billion dollars in the first quarter of 1951, 





—Castens 


FOR ONE TV SET SOLD 
. .. five sit on the shelves 


During April and May, those same 
banks reported that their outstanding 
business loans dropped off by 154 mil- 
lion dollars. 

This is a period of normal seasonal de- 
cline in business loans. There is a ques- 
tion, however, whether seasonal factors 
would have produced the normal drop 
this year without the direct and indirect 
control measures that Government placed 
on bank lending. 

Business loans for defense purposes 
have been heavy in recent weeks. The 
decline in ordinary business loans, there- 
fore, has been sharper than would be 
indicated by the bare figures. 

Banks, insurance companies and in- 
vestment houses all over the country are 
joining in the voluntary program to 
screen out inflationary loans—not only 
to businesses, but also to individuals, 
States and municipalities. 
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Several cities are reported to have 
agreed to postpone building programs. 

The State of West Virginia offered a 
big bond issue to finance a veterans 
bonus, but got no bidders because the 
credit plan frowns on such bonuses. 

In one case; a big real estate deal fell 
through, because the loan it involved 
failed to square with the voluntary con- 
trol program. In another, because of the 
program, a retailer was relieved of pres- 
sure from a manufacturer to put up a new 
building. The loan was rejected because 
the project was nonessential. 

Bankers, more and more, are submit- 
ting loan applications to regional credit 
committees before approving them. These 
committees have turned down hundreds 
of loans. 

The voluntary program, if it carries 
on at the pace at which it has started, 
could become a major force in the credit 
picture. 
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FROM THE AUTO SALESMEN .. . 


. . demands for easier terms 


Installment credit, squeezed by the 
Government’s Regulation W, is getting 
so tight that Congress and FRB are un- 
der pressure to grant relief. 

Federal Reserve is inclined to keep 
the rules just as they are unless Congress 
forces a change. That is not considered 
likely. 

Regulation W was issued under au- 
thority of the control law of 1950. That 
act, under its present terms, expires 
June 30. Chances are that the life of the 
law will be extended without any major 
changes in its provisions. 

In the six months that began last No- 
vember 1, the outstanding volume of in- 
stallment credit dropped by nearly 500 
million dollars. In the preceding six 
months, installment credit showed an in- 
crease of more than 2 billion dollars. 

That gives you an idea of how many 
people have been frozen out of the mar- 
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Today More Than Ever 
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Steel or Aluminum 


For speedy erection ... when plant expansion or new 
construction are needed for defense production, Butler 
Buildings can be ready to occupy in days instead of 
weeks. 

For greater adaptability... Easily changed to meet 
your future as well as your present requirements. 


For longer life with less maintenance... Fire-safe, 
weathertight, wind-resistant . . . built better to last 
longer. Proved in use for more than 40 years. 


For full usable space ... Rigid frame, trussclear design 
of Butler Buildings assures more room... at lower cost 
per square foot. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7387 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
987A 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14. Minn, 
Richmond, California 


KANSAS CITY, MO. GALESBURG, ILL. RICHMOND, CALIF. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






































IN BRAZIL— 
20 


Correspondent Banks 


You know that coffee is Brazil’s basic product, but do 
you realize it is the largest import of the United States 
and that we pay Brazil nearly one billion dollars a year 
for fifteen million bags? With this dollar income Brazil 
obviously is an important customer. 

Are you aware that Brazil’s population of 50 million 
occupies 45% of South America? Natural resources 
abound, and a vigorous industrial growth combines to 
mark it a land with a future. 

Chemical’s twenty correspondent banks have over 
850 branches strategically scattered in commercial and 
trading centers from the Andes foothills to the Atlantic 
and from the Amazon region south to Argentina and 
Uruguay. These Brazilian banks do an active volume of 
business with our Foreign Department, assuring our 
customers efficient service throughout Brazil on collec- 
tions, letters of credit, and the usual and unusual which 
arise in international banking. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 

































‘aie management staffs, the production staffs, 
the men of science, engineering, sales, distribution, 
finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 
readers because they must keep informed on national 


: and international trends. 


Advertise your products and services to more than 


400,000 of America’s top families. 


U. 8. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


H. L. Behike, Director of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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ket by the rules setting minimum down 
payments and maximum periods to pay 
the balance on purchases of automobiles 
television sets, refrigerators and other 
high-priced goods. 

Cut-rate selling of TV sets has been 
widespread recently, and the industry 
puts most of the blame on Regulation 
W. One industry spokesman told Con. 
gress that more than 500,000 sets were 
backed up in factory warehouses, and 
added: “During 1950, for every five sets 
sold, one set was carried in inventory, 
Today, for every five sets sold, 25 are 
carried in inventory.” 

Complaints from the automobile ip- 
dustry are similar. Dealers and finance 


r 





—European 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
. . . freeze more money? 


companies are joining in demanding 
easier terms for automobile buyers. 

Mortgage credit is drying up. What's 
happening in this field is shown most 
strikingly by the figures on home con- 
struction. 

In May, outlays for home construction 
dropped below April for the first time 
on record. For April, as officially re- 
ported, the figure was 795 million dol- 
lars. For May, it was 760 million. 

In April, the number of houses started 
was a little below March, and 33 per 
cent below April, 1950. The normal 
Spring upturn didn’t occur this year. 

Mortgage money is being hit from 
both sides. 

The available supply of money is off, 
because many lenders are “loaned up’”- 
that is, they have committed their in- 
comes for months ahead. To raise more 
money for loans, they would have to sell 
off some of their holdings of Government 
bonds. As long as they could sell bonds 
at par or better, they did not hesitate 
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to switch from bonds to mortgages. 
Bonds now have dropped in price, some 
principal issues to less than 97. Banks 
and insurance companies, as a rule, 
are not interested in selling bonds at 

a loss to get money for new mortgage 
loans. 

Besides, with the decline in prices of 
bonds, both Government and corporate, 
there has been a corresponding rise in 
vields to second buyers. Many lenders 
figure now that the spread between bond 
vields and mortgage yields is too narrow. 
There may have to be a general increase 
in mortgage rates before there is any 
great flow of mortgage money again. 

Demand for mortgage money, at the 
same time, is off, because home buyers 
and builders are being frozen out by the 
terms of Regulation X. That’s the regu- 
lation by which FRB sets credit terms 
on new homes. Stiff down payments are 
required, ranging up to 50 per cent on 
homes costing $24,250 or more. 

Builders complain that Regulation X 
is denying homes to ordinary people, 
who can’t raise big down payments. 

FRB takes the position that Regula- 
tion X and other credit restrictions are 
not making any deeper cut in home 
building than needs to be made. When 
the regulation was issued, the Board an- 
nounced that its goal was to cut home 
building to between 800,000 and 850,- 
000 in 1951. Officials still think the total 
for the year will reach at least that level. 
Actually, the figure may be close to a 
million. 

All along the line—on business loans, 
on mortgage loans and on installment 
loans—the story is much the same. Credit 
is not the easy proposition it was just 
a little while ago. 

Tighter rules, as urged by the Wilson 
committee, are not to be expected as long 
as that situation holds. 

The report recommending new pow- 
ers over bank reserves was written sev- 
eral weeks ago, when credit inflation 
looked more threatening than it does 
now. 

Mr. Truman was informed by the 
committee that the Federal Reserve 
Board would submit to Congress specific 
measures to carry out the recommenda- 
tions made in the report. 

FRB would prefer to wait until a more 
propitious time to take such a request to 
Congress. Board members think that, un- 
der present circumstances, they will be 
turned down flat, even on a proposal for 
stand-by powers that would not be used 
immediately. 

Having been committed to it by the 
Wilson report, the Federal Reserve 
Board probably will send up some recom- 
mendations. But members are not in- 
clined, at the moment, to make a real 
fight for new credit powers. 
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Industrial 


Hotpoint Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
(A General Electric Affiliate) 
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Balanced Diet Menus 


Cooking Equipment. Write us for full particulars. 


* Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Dept. 


HOTPOINT Inc. 


* 251 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois. 


‘ We are interested in Hotpoint's heavy-duty 
« electric kitchen equipment. 


Firm 


Ecouywhere... Industry is 


Specifying the LEADER! 


Hotpoint 


Heavy-Duty Electric Cooking Equipment 


Increase Man-Hour Production 


A variety of hot, nourishing meals -cooked electrically- keeps 
your workers healthy and happy. Employee relations are improved 
and productivity is maintained at a higher level. You can supply 
better quality food more quickly—and at a saving in food costs— 


if your in-plant kitchen is equipped with Hotpoint Heavy-Duty Electric 


\\goK to HOTPOINT... the LEADER 

























Address 
Cooking Equipment 
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Go by train, and “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel, is 
your constant companion. The bearings you roll on 
...the truck frames on your car... the cylinders, 
pistons, main frames on the locomotive . . . these 
and many another vital part are often made of high- 
strength, wear-resistant Nickel containing alloys. 


Yours is a goimg country. 
And one thing that helps keep it going is Nickel. 


Your busses, your trains, your planes . . . they all 
use this strong heat- and corrosion-resisting 
metal. 


So, too, do tanks, jeeps, minesweepers, and fast- 
moving battlewagons like the “Big Mo.” 


And tractors and trucks and bulldozers 
they've got Nickel, too. In gears, crankshafts, 
and other vital parts. 


This Nickel you don’t see because it’s intermixed 
with other metals to add special properties. 


Nor do you see what it takes in long-range 
planning and resources ... men and mines... 
equipment, plants, underground trackage .. . 
to dig millions of tons of ore out of the Earth’s 
depths. And wrest Nickel from it. 


All this you may not see. But you can see why 
Nickel is important to your welfare .. . cold war, 
hot war, no war. And why it is called, “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


In peace or war, Nickel is one of your best 
friends. Know "Your Unseen Friend” 
better. Write for your free copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel”. ..The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 293a, New 
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Go by bus, and “Your Unseen tough axles that “cradle” your ride 
Friend,” Nickel, goes right along ..-in the steering gear that directs it 
with you. Not in the driver’s seat, ...in the brake drums so essential 
nor in the seat beside you. But to your safety .. . you find Nickel 
down underneath in the strong, containing alloys doing their job. 


Whether you go by bus... 
or by train... 
or by plane... 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


Courtesu of American Airlines 


a see, 
~~ st ae . ‘ 
Go by plane, and “Your Unseen Friend,” der heads. And it’s there for one main 
Nickel, takes to the skyroads with you. reason: to help the airlines add safety, 
In one form or another, it’s in your speed, and comfort to your trip into the 
engine’s crankshaft, gears, valves, cylin- great blue yonder. 


EMBLEM ,~ OF SERVICE 


N k [ 
TRADE MARK 


© 1951, T.I.N. Co. ..- Your Unseen Friend 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business trends, generally, point to no serious letdown in activity. 
Shift to war production appears to be much smoother than was expected. 





Total industrial output is holding close to recent peaks. Declines in some 
industries are offset by increases in other groups of industries. 





Factory production is down slightly from March. Cause primarily is cuts in 
output of automobiles, appliances, furniture, other consumer hard goods. Soft- 
goods output is steady, over all, with mild declines in textiles, rubber prod- 
ucts, balanced by rises in food, tobacco, paper, printing and chemicals. 

Retail trade is taking a spurt in cities where price wars are going on. 








Until price wars, however, trade was slow, but in no sense in any severe slump. 
Price level is generally steady at both wholesale and retail markets. Cuts 





in prices resulting from price wars affect only a small portion of total sales. 
All in all, the outlook suggests continued high activity this summer, with 
arms production pushing output upward during the second half of the year. 


You can see that business volume is high by the amount of employment. 

Jobholders increased by a million from April to May. Total employment of 
civilians was close to 61.2 million by mid-May, up 1.5 million from a year ago. 

Business and industry are providing 55.8 million jobs, nearly 2 million 





more than a year ago. Rise comes principally from construction and trade. 
Agriculture, with planting well along, employs about 7.4 million workers.. 
Unemployment is down to 1.6 million, lowest point since 1945. Since last 
January, the total number of unemployed has declined by about a million. 
Prospect is for continued rises in employment in the months ahead. Labor 
Department sees a need for 6 million additional defense workers by the end of 
the year. That will mean a strain on the labor supply. About 3 million may 
shift to defense from other work. A million new workers will enter the labor 
market naturally. Unemployment can be cut by ebout 500,000 more. Remainder of 
the needed workers must come from women and retired persons drawn into new jobs. 





Rising employment and high activity also are increasing people's income. 

Personal income in April reached a rate of 244.4 billion dollars a year. 
That is 1.5 billion above March and more than 30 billion above April, 1950. 

Recent increases in income are going chiefly to farmers, who are cashing in 
on higher prices, and to increased federal pay rolls, civilian and military. 

Wage and salary income is holding relatively steady--161.5 billion in April 
against 160.5 billion in March. That is due to rise further, however. 

It's this trend in income that indicates that retail trade is going to keep 
at a relatively high level. The rate of rise in income, however, is slower than 
it was. This year, incomes have been increasing at an annual rate of about a 
billion dollars a month. In last half of 1950 the rise was 4 billion a month. 
Inflationary pressure from rises in personal income apparently is leveling off. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 








Retail-trade decline, which sparked price wars, is spreading to factories, 
Factory orders in April were 5 billion dollars below orders in March. 
Orders for nondurable goods--textiles, apparel, paper, etc.--fell 1.8 
billion during the month and fell below deliveries for first time in a year. 
Orders for durable goods dropped by 3 billion dollars. Almost all of the 
decline resulted from smaller orders for consumer items, such as appliances. 
What has happened, obviously, is that retailers, overstocked with goods for 
sale, are cutting down on their own buying. The only industries that had in- 
creased sales in April over March were lumber mills and petroleum refineries. 











Prospect for any tighter controls remains unchanged. Congress still is 
cool to the White House control program and intends to proceed with caution. 

Control outlook is for a short extension of the present law, maybe for 60 
to 90 days, to give Congress more time to see what happens to prices. 

Current price stability, coupled with slowing sales, doesn't help the Ad- 
ministration's case much. Price controllers argue that the price freeze of last 
January really slowed the inflation. They cite as evidence the fact that heavy 
buying by consumers and business stopped shortly after the freeze date. 

Congress, however, appears unimpressed with arguments for more controls. 

Chances are that Mr. Truman won't be given tighter rent controls, any 
change in the farm parity formula, any more power to enforce price ceilings. 








New figures on bank loans gathered by the Federal Reserve Board show why 
the total loan volume has not declined as much as usual at this time of year. 

Business loans by 200 leading U.S. banks dropped by 73 million dollars in 
the eight weeks from April 4 to May 23, a far smaller drop than is usual. 

Large declines were registered, however, in loans to the food, liquor and 
tobacco industries (178 million dollars), and to commodity dealers (276 million). 
These loans usually decline at this season, increase during harvesting time. 

Increased loans were made to textile, leather and apparel industries, to 
metal manufacturers, petroleum, chemical and rubber industries, other factories. 

Federal Reserve Board notes that there is a “strong defense and defense- 
supporting element" in these loans to manufacturers. Expanding war production 
needs to be financed. Official policy is to encourage banks to make loans for 
defense needs, but to discourage loans advanced for other business purposes. 











. 


Trade Agreements Act is to be extended for a period of two more years. 
Reciprocal trade agreements are put under more restrictions in the law. 
"Peril points" are provided, whereby the President must justify tariff cuts 
if the Tariff Commission finds that they threaten injury to U.S. industry. 
Escape clauses also are required in trade agreements so that tariff cuts 
can be rescinded if they are found to cause injury to domestic business firms. 
Soviet Russia and Soviet satellites are to be denied any tariff benefits. 
Some fur imports from the Soviet Union and Communist China also are to be 
barred. The President is directed to ban fur imports from these countries. 
Altogether, Congress has hedged the Act with more restrictions than at any 
time since the policy was adopted during Mr. Roosevelt's first Administration. 




















Vacation business appears to be headed for another banner year. Bookings at 
resorts are reportec to be from 10 to 25 per cent ahead of last year. 
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tabilized Meat Prices 


What's the best way to get them? 


3 the period of general inflation we have been 
going through, meat prices advanced along with the 
rest, partly because that is the nature of inflation, 
and further because the amount of spendable money 
in the hands of wage earners has increased faster 


than meat supplies. 
There’s a common-sense remedy for this situation. 
1. Stabilized consumer income. 
2. Expanded production of meat. 


Our rapidly growing population makes this second 
step one of primary importance. People should have 
all the meat they want at prices as low as production 
costs permit. But meat production is inseparably 


meshed with the production of livestock. 


And farmers and ranchers say that livestock pro- 


duction will be discouraged by too long continuance 


of meat and livestock controls. 


As has been well proved by the experience of OPA, 
price and rationing controls actually create black 
markets, scarcity in legitimate channels of trade, 
under-the-counter favoritism, and no consumer bene- 
fits in the end. In fact, stabilization officials recog- 
nize these dangers and say that controls should be 
temporary and ended as quickly as possible. There 
are no substitutes for the natural law of supply and 


demand. 


And consumers can help keep this law working in their 


interest by buying meat carefully and using it wisely. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago a Members throughout the U. S. 
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water cooler dollar — 


GET KELVINATOR, 


with the exdusive POLARSPHERE unit 


© gens 





















is 37 years of refrigeration experience. 


Before you buy, see today’s big plus in water cooler value 
—the Kelvinator, with exclusive Polarsphere condensing 
unit! Whisper-quiet operation, penny-pinching “Scotch” 
in maintenance cost, current economy. All parts perma- 
nently lubricated by sealed-in oil bath. “Sealed in,” too, 


Kelvinator gives a spurtless steady drinking stream, 
without surges. Ingenious Kelvinator Pre-Cooler doubles 
the output of cooled water. Backed by the oldest name in 
electric refrigeration, and 5-year Protection Warranty. 

Complete line for stores, offices, commercial, and indus- 
trial use: bottle or pressure models, hand- or foot-operated, 
rental or purchase. Your local dealer is listed under “Kel- 
vinator” in the telephone directory. Or write: Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 102 Lucas Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


on ON] Kichusatov 


OLDEST MAKER OF ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION FOR THE HOME 



































CHRYSLER Aictemp 


Air Conditioning... 
for zestful living and 
restful sleeping. .. 


. * 


Chysler Airlemp 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 








30 Rockefeller Plaza 





V.I.P. 


The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. 8S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 





Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 400,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


New York 20, N. Y. 




















News-Lines ° 





YOU CAN usually get action from 

a field office of the National Produc. 
tion Authority on an application for , 
commercial building permit. NPA 
authorizes its field offices to act on such 
applications unless the construction js to 
require more than 50 tons of steel or jg 
to cost more than | million dollars. These 
will be processed in Washington. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a food packer, use a 

special formula in figuring the price 
ceilings for some canned vegetables, 
Products on which the Office of Price 
Stabilization allows use of this new 
formula include asparagus, some green 
beans, spinach and some other greens, 
Purpose of the formula is to permit can- 
ners to recalculate their pack prices so 
as to reflect current costs of fresh vege- 
tables and other canning costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a different type of 

base period, in figuring price ceil- 
ings, if you are a restaurant operator 
who keeps books on a 13-period year of 
four weeks each, instead of a 12-month 
year. OPS offers restaurant men a way 
to continue their established accounting 
practices and still comply with the ceil- 
ing-price regulation. They can take as 
their base 13 four-week periods equiva- 
lent either to calendar year 1949 or to 
fiscal year 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, prob- 

ably give special seniority rights 
to replacements for “economic” strikers 
and to workers who abandon the strike 
and return to their jobs. A circuit court 
of appeals holds that one employer did 
not violate the Taft-Hartley Act b 
granting “superseniority” to such work- 
ers. It was emphasized that there was no 
discrimination between union and non 
union workers and that this was an eco- 
nomic strike, not involving charges of un- 
fair labor practices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from Depart 

ment of Agriculture representatives 
about new rules on the grading and in- 
spection of poultry that will go into et 
fect on July 1. The old regulations are 
revised after consultation with represent: 
atives of the poultry industry and health 
and sanitation officials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on paying less for 

fin that you buy from the Recor 
struction Finance Corporation. RFC at 
nounces another cut, in hope of driving 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


down world prices. In this fourth reduc- 
tion, the RFC price for the metal drops 
from $1.39 to $1.36 a pound. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a busi- 

ness loan from RFC unless you can 
show that the money is needed for de- 
fense or essential civilian purposes. In 
restricting its lending policy, RFC says 
that loans will not be approved unless 
they will “assist, expedite, increase or 
maintain” production of goods or services 
to meet military or essential civilian 
needs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

affairs of a corporation, count on 
treating as a gift the amount saved by 
cancellation of debts by the company’s 
creditors during its reorganization. By 
refusing a review, the Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a lower-court ruling that 
a company must treat the value of such 
cancellations as taxable income. The 
creditors treated the canceled amounts 
as bad debts on a business deal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain a 

certificate of necessity for expan- 
sion of your plant unless you can show 
an urgent need under the defense pro- 
gram. June 15 is set by the Defense 
Production Administration as the dead- 
line for the National Production Authority 
in considering applications for certifi- 
cates, except in urgent cases, until the 
present backlog has been processed. DPA 
will continue to accept applications, but 
action by NPA usually will be delayed. 
The certificates are needed for quick 








Office Chairs...Components for Defense Contracts 





The same skill of forming and assembling tubing and light 
and medium gauge metals into chairs and business machine 
stands made Harter a dependable subcontractor in World 
War II. Harter delivered the goods right for parts and assem- 
blies for Navy and Army aircraft, Army tanks, and for the 
U.S. Maritime Commission’s reconversion of ships. 

Now material allocations mean that more of Harter’s facili- 
ties are available for defense work. Harter’s certified aircraft 


welders and Harter’s ability to tool up and produce fast are 





at your service. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


The President, Harter Mod- 


! ‘ May we hear from you? Harter Corporation, 406 Prairie 
el 700 Swivel Armchair. ‘ B 


Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Write for New 24-page booklet on Harter facilities 


Along with the illustrated book, “No 
Wonder They Recommend Harter,” 
we'll send complete list of equipment 
Parts for Aircraft, Army and tooling up facilities. 
Tanks, Reconversion of Ships. 


W HARTER 


$t 086453, BE 4 EAD 

















tax amortization of the cost of plant 
expansion. | 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 
ordered by the Wage Stabilization 
Board to accept a “union shop” con- | 
tract for your workers in a dispute over | 
union-security issues. The WSB Chair- 
man says that his agency can recom- 
mend that an employer agree to a union 
shop, but cannot order him to do so. An 
exception might be where both parties 
ask WSB to study the issue and agree to 

abide by its decision. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 


JUNE 15, 


1951 





World's 
Largest Selling 
Towel for 
Industrial and 
Institutional 
Use... 





Best for office buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, stores, factories. .Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. U-8. 


A PRODUCT OF 


BROWN om, npn ny 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
RRO I 
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HUNDREDS OF CHANGEABLE 


PRINT-STYLE 


right in your own office 
AND YOU SAVE MANY DOLLARS 
IN TYPE-SETTING COSTS 
Now you can prepare 
your own originals for 
printing by photo-offset 
or any other economical 
reproduction method. The 
result is pleasing legible 
type-matter with even 
margins and correct spac- 
ings...a type composition 
job any print shop would 
be proud of. Your typist 
does it.....and your sav- 
ings multiply with each 
job...from an office form 


to a catalog. 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY 
CHANGEABLE TYPE FACES 


The professional appearance of 
Vari-Typing is the natural re- 
sult of a wide choice of styles 
...Bodoni, Garamond, etc. with 
matching italics and in all 
sizes. Foreign languages, too! 


Main-body copy ‘twritten’’ 
on Model DSJ Vari-Typer. 


. e 
P RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. e 
@ 720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 2 
@ Nework 5,N. J. * 
@ Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet #A8 e 
e * 
e Nome. .ccccccccccccvcccccvccccesccesesccece e 
@ COMPAMY. 2 cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccece . 
RIE sacs 5 dn 04'tb sp eda WS tebe bo stubeeeo sane 4 
4 Sh nccsunes cav6s ewes TONG 6:5 BONG s 60 0,0:0:0:08 e 
Seeeeseeeeeesse? ceoeeeesneeeeed 
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We've Been Asked: 





WHO CAN BE DRAFTED UP TO 35? 


Will any man of 26 or older be sub- 
ject now to draft? 

Yes, some men from now on will be draft- 

eligible up to age 35. They will be many 

of those who get deferments and whose 

deferments later are terminated. 


Just what does that mean? 

It means, simply, that if you are a farm 
youth, or a necessary worker in essential 
industry, or a 4-F, or anyone else who is 
deferred by a draft board, at least once 
a year your status will be reviewed. In 
other words, if deferred now or later, that 
does not mean that you always will be 
deferred; it does not mean that after 
your 26th birthday you will be free of 
draft liability. 


Does that apply to students, too? 

It does. Men who get postponements of 
service to continue studies also will be 
draftable after their deferment ends. 
They can be called anytime until they 
reach the age of 85. 


Is that something new? 

It is. Congress has just approved a change 
in the Selective Service Act. The draft 
change is designed to remove the idea 
that anyone can be assured of escaping 
from draft liability on a sustained basis. 
To make doubly sure, Congress added 
nine years to the period in which deferred 
individuals will face liability for military 
service. Up to now, a person who got re- 
newed deferments until the age of 26 
could not be touched by his local draft 
board. 


What of men who had reached 26 
when the change occurred? Are 
they liable? 

No. A person who was deferred and who 

reached his 26th birthday by the date of 

the signing of the amended Act by the 

President is no longer liable. He cannot 

be called for induction unless Congress 

raises the draft age. But a deferred man 
at the time of the signing of the bill, as 
well as those getting deferments after 

that, will be liable until the age of 35. 


Does that mean that any veterans 
can be drafted? 

It does not. The law says that veterans 

cannot be drafted unless there is a dec- 

laration of war or of a national emergency 

by Congress. 


If a person loses his deferment, is he 
likely to be called at once? 

Yes, in many cases. It’s the usual policy 

of local draft bords to call first the older 

men on their lists of eligibles. Thus, an 











Change for the Deferred 

@ Many men are to be subject to 
draft even though past age of 26, 

@ Liability for service is extended 
for thousands with deferments, 


@ Draft possibility will continue 
till age 35 under changes in law, 











_—_—_ 


older man whose deferment ends is likely 
to be called immediately, if he is physi- 
cally fit. If he has passed his 25th birth- 
day when he loses his deferment, he will 
be right at the top of the men in 
classification 1-A. Early induction js 
very likely. 


Just how long will a young man be 

liable for call to service? 
Take the case of a youth who now is just 
19 and who is deferred as a student or 
as a farm worker or as a defense-factory 
worker. He will be open to draft until 
he reaches 35-—that is, for 16 years 
from now. So he could be called into 
service until mid-1967, provided the 
draft program continues that long. Con- 
gress at present is extending Selective 
Service only four years, until July 1, 
1955. Chances are, however, that the 
man in this example, now 19, would be 
called up long before he reaches the 
age of 35. 


Who says when this man will be 
called? 
It’s his local draft board, as a rule. This 
board has the power to cancel the man’s 
deferment status and to order him to re- 
port tor induction. Local boards have 
wide powers in this respect. But all of 
them do not act uniformly in matters of 
granting deferment and issuing calls for 
induction. 


Can a board's order be appealed? 
Yes. Any draft registrant can appeal a 
classification given by his local board. 
His case then is taken to his State’s ap- 
peal board for Selective Service. Unless 
the ruling against him by members of 
the State appeal board is unanimous, 
another appeal can be taken to a board 
in Washington. 


A basic change thus is written into the 
Selective Service Act. This extends the 
service liability of many men until the) 
become 35. But, in practice, most of those 
who lose their deferred status are likel} 
to be called for duty while still in thei 
twenties. 
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ual Business Around the World 













SINGAPORE @ SYDNEY ¢ SANTIAGO 





U.S. maneuvering to hold down prices of imported materials continues. 


>? 
Countermoves are now appearing among producers in other countries. 
Canadian newsprint mills as a group want to raise prices July l. Washing- 





ton waggles a finger at them, asks why prices of U.S. exports to Canada should 

be controlled, if Canadians act this way. This is the "tit for tat" threat. 
Tin price in world markets is again undercut by the U.S. RFC Chief W. 

Stuart Symington steps into the sparring ring with the tin producers. 
Natural-rubber price sags in Singapore as the U.S. Government prepares to 





put downward pressure on again. Rubber producers begin to worry. 

Wool price shows decided weakness. Sheep-grazing countries talk about 
banding together to set minimum or floor prices for their wool. 

Copper-price situation is all fouled up. U.S. steps to get more Chilean 





copper have made American, Canadian and other producers all mad. 
Washington is having uneven results in attempting to bend prices of inter- 





national commodities the way it wishes, despite the general downtrend of prices. 


The U.S. is again out to crack the tin market..... 
First round came in March when the U.S. withdrew as a buyer of tin metal. 


Bs 





Tin price then fell 20 per cent in two weeks. 

Second round started last week when the U.S. cut its selling price for tin 
metal below the world market price. 

Ultimate goal is to hack another 15 per cent or so off the tin price, get 
it down around $1.15 a pound. 

Reasoning in Washington is that tin producers in 1948 were very happy to 
sell tin at $1.03. General price level is up about 10 per cent since 1948. So 
the tin producers ought to make out all right now at around $1.15. 

Whether that goal is reached or not, tin producers are not too sanguine 
about the price trend. World production is off a bit from last year. But it 
Still outstrips current consumption by quite a margin. 

The difference up until March was absorbed into the U.S. Government stock- 
pile. That kept demand and prices high. But the U.S. stockpile is believed to 
be pretty large now and may not be added to greatly. 

So the U.S. seems to be forcing a downtrend in tin prices that may have 
been in the cards anyway. But U.S. action won't make tin producers happy. 























The U.S. is ready to put pressure on the natural-rubber market, t00..... 

The rubber market was hard hit earlier this year when U.S. buyers took to 
the side lines. Price in Singapore has fallen about 35 per cent this year. 
But it's still about 48 cents a pound, compared to 22 cents for synthetic. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Supply-demand picture for natural rubber, as for tin, is not exactly rosy. 
All that is being produced is not being used currently. The U.S. stockpile last 
year absorbed the excess. But now that stockpile, too, is large and U.S. re- 
strictions have cut the use of natural rubber. 

These curbs may be eased in the autumn. But that doesn't mean U.S. rubber 








manufacturers will return completely to natural rubber unless the price is 
right. Synthetic types of rubber are found satisfactory in most uses. 

The U.S. last year used about 720,000 tons of natural rubber and 500,000 
tons of synthetic. This year, natural rubber use is expected to drop to 
440,000 tons and synthetic to climb to 830,000. 

This reversal is serious for the rubber-producing areas of Southeast Asia, 
The U.S. has been taking about half of all the rubber on the market. Also, 
sales of Malayan rubber to Communist China are now embargoed. 





So the natural-rubber price looks vulnerable. 





In Malaya, rubber growers face declining sales and prices but heavier 
taxes. Export tax on rubber was greatly increased a few months ago. The Ma- 
layan Government's outlays for fighting Communist bandits will not decline as 





fast as rubber prices are likely to. Taxes will stay high. 
Rubber growers are already talking about setting up a stabilization fund 





to fight lower rubber prices. 


>> This kind of concerted action is further advanced in the case of wool..... 
The big woolgrowers in the British Commonwealth--Australia, New Zealand, 





South Africa--are banding together with Britain in a proposed plan to keep wool 
prices from falling beneath an agreed level. 

Wool auctions will be continued, but all wool falling to a certain level 
will be bought and held by the new organization. A fund of 184 million dollars 
will be set up initially. A large part of this will be put up by Australia, 
where the Government this year has frozen part of the lush wool profits. 





Woolgrowers are to vote on this floor-price plan. Already, some opposi- 





tion is developing in Australia. : 
It is significant, though, that wool-growing countries should be thinking 
about floor prices in a season when wool prices went through the roof. 





Wool prices have tumbled this spring but are still very high. 





Wool supplies still seem very short, compared to normal plus military de- 





mand. But consumption this year has been far below normal in both the U.S. and 
Britain, the chief markets for apparel wool. High prices and, in the U.S., 
inroad of synthetic fibers have taken their toll of wool. 


>> Meanwhile, Washington has the copper producers in confuSion....e. 
Trouble stems from U.S. agreement to let Chilean copper be sold in the 
U.S. for 25% cents a pound, net. But domestic American producers can sell for 





only 24% cents--the ceiling price. Almost all Chilean copper coming into the 
U.S. is from mines owned by two American companies. Naturally, other domestic 
producers in the U.S. charge discrimination. 

Canadian, Mexican,-and Belgian Congo producers don't see why they, too, 
can't sell at the higher price in the U.S. Especially since it would be very 
easy for them to divert their exports to European markets, where prices up to 
40 cents a pound are paid. Copper is too scarce and too important to fool 
around with. Washington will have to subsidize or raise ceilings. 
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7 Latest Indicators of Business Activity 
Safeguards against inflation are working credit in April, 15 per cent below a Savings of consumers, meanwhile, are 
ae well at this time, despite cuts of grow- year earlier and nearly a third less flowing into savings institutions, are 
ing severity in the allowed production than in August, 1950, last month be- being withdrawn less rapidly to buy 
of autos, appliances and other metal fore controls were put back on. durable goods and stocks. Net inflow 
products for consumers. Furniture stores, which sell at least half of dollars into saving and loan associ- 
Prices are drifting lower. Sensitive com- of their merchandise on the install- ations in April was the largest on 
modities slipped again from June 1 ment plan, reported April installment record for the month. 
to 6, led by corn, cottonseed oil and sales 12 per cent below a year ago. The crop outlook this year has taken a 
print cloth. Lower prices for grains Cash sales were up 8 per cent, while turn for the better. Cotton acreage 
a. and livestock pushed average whole- may be up 60 per cent from last year. 
sale prices down again. Corn plantings are better than earlier 
Inventories of business mounted to 68.3 reports have indicated. Condition of 
billions on May 1, up 1.8 billions in a the spring wheat crop has improved 
month and 15.4 billions above a year lately. 
ago. It was a new record in dollar value ,Autie | Use of metals in autos, appliances and 
and physical volume. The volume  ,, pan other products for consumers is to be 
gain during April also set a monthly } | cut sharply beginning July 1. Auto 
record. production for the third quarter will 
Buying resistance of consumers is 1000 fall 25 per cent below the first quar- 
strong, except where price wars have | ter, 20 per cent below the rate of 
developed. Department-store sales, ris- | s00-———+—,— April and May. Household-appliance 
ing slowly on the indicator, were 5 per production, moreover, will be slashed 
cent above a year ago in the week _ about 30 per cent below the first- 
ended June 2. Sales in the New York quarter rate. 
Federal Reserve District jumped to More liberal use of metals in these 
a 18 per cent above a year ago from 5 40 products is nat likely to be allowed 
above in the previous week. In the while defense output. is climbing. 
ol Chicago and Philadelphia districts, 200 Should defense production lag, so that 
however, sales fell to a level no high- steel is freed for other uses, the 
er than a year ago. amounts released are likely to go first 
Credit controls of the Government are aan eats aa ait to defense-supporting industries such 
rs playing a part in causing retail sales to — —EE as power, petroleum, mining, freight 
fall and inventories to pile up. 7 i i i cars, machinery and plant construction, 
Installment credit outstanding on May charge sales were up 14. Total sales, whose stated requirements are not be- 
1 fell to 12.9 billions, down 69 mil- down 2 per cent, evidently would ing fully met. 
lions in a month and 554 millions be- have risen had credit terms not been The slack that has developed in busi- 
‘ low December. tightened on installment sales. ness activity this spring promises to be 
Impact of credit controls on current Home building, measured by value of fully taken up in coming months. At 
; sales, however, is better indicated by work actually done, declined during present, however, credit controls have 
‘ the monthly amounts of installment- May, the first time since 1939 that proved their worth, stocks of goods 
sale credit granted by merchants. May activity was less than that of are large, and crops look better. The 
As the top chart shows, merchants April. Supply of mortgage credit is inflation threat is far less menacing 
granted only 746 millions of sale being choked off by the Government. than a few months ago. 
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WHEN IS A WAR NOT A WAR? 


TL 


(Although the United States has been engaged for 
nearly a year in an international conflict involving at 
least 300,000 American citizens, there has as yet been 
no declaration by Congress of a “state of war.” 

There has been no similar instance in history, either 
in the size of forces engaged or duration of the fighting, 
in which a President has failed to request that a “‘state 
of war’ be proclaimed. 

The testimony which follows was given at the Senate 
hearings last week.—DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor) 


SENATOR ByRD: Do you regard the combat in Korea 
as a police action? 

SECRETARY ACHESON: I regarded it as a military ac- 
tion to repulse the attack made against the Republic 
of Korea. 

SENATOR ByRD: When does a military action or po- 
lice action cease to be such and become a war? 

SECRETARY ACHESON: Well, I think in the ordinary 
popular sense it is a war if you have fighting with mili- 
tary formations. 

SENATOR ByRD: You recognize it as a war now? 

SECRETARY ACHESON: Yes, sir, in the usuai sense of 
the word there is a war. ~ 

SENATOR ByRD: There is a war. Now, the Constitu- 
tion provides, of course, as you know, that Congress is 
the only agency of the government that can declare 
war. 

SECRETARY ACHESON: Congress is the only agency 
that can declare war, yes, sir; but that does not mean 
that Congress is the only agency that can start fighting. 
A war is declared when somebody else attacks you, 
whatever happens; but what the Constitution is refer- 
ring to is the declaration of war which has a whole lot 
of legal and other consequences. 

SENATOR ByRD: Under what conditions—I would 
like you to name the conditions under which you think 
that a war should not be fought until it is first declared 
by Congress. 

SECRETARY ACHESON: I don’t think I am able to do 
that, Senator Byrd. 

SENATOR ByRD: I think that is a pretty fundamental 
question. I don’t understand why you can’t do that, be- 
cause the Constitution clearly says that all wars must 
be declared by Congress and you say this is a war. 

SECRETARY ACHESON: Well, I think if you consider it 
for a moment you will see that it is an almost impos- 
sible question to answer. The last war, where Congress 
had a declaration, was being fought quite vigorously 
before Congress got to do that. 


SENATOR BYRD: . 
on us. 

SECRETARY ACHESON: Yes, sir. And I suppose if 
there is a direct attack upon us now we would be fight- 
i 

SENATOR ByRD: What I want to know, and I think it 
is a pretty vital constitutional provision which says 
that Congress only can declare war. You say this is a 
war. The President calls it a police action. But you 
admit it is a war. In what different category is this 
particular war to other wars we have been engaged 
in when Congress has declared war? What is the 
difference? 

SECRETARY ACHESON: What I was saying is from the 
point of view of constitutional law, I presume that the 
phrase, “declare war” means declare a state of war with | 
the various legal and other consequences which follow } 
from that. Now Congress is the only body that can 4 
do that. ‘ 

SENATOR ByrD: You are a great constitutional law- | 
yer, but I think the provision in the Constitution was to 4 
protect the people of America by the fact that only 4 
Congress could declare war, and the President or no 
one else could place us into war except by the action of | 
the Congress. Now I would like to know what the differ- 7 
ence, what special category this particular war is in} 
whereby it does not require a declaration of war, but? 
that the President, as you say, can start the war and? 
conduct the war. 

SECRETARY ACHESON: We have filed a memorandum 
which shows that for over 100 years, perhaps 150 years, | 
the President has employed the armed forces for 
various situations where there was not a declaration 
of a state of war. I believe that his powers and prece- 
dents are ample to cover what he has done in this) 
CORE Sco 

SENATOR BYRD: But as I understand your position, 
then, it is that we are having a war without a declara-? 
tion of war. 

SECRETARY ACHESON: You may have fighting a great” 
many times without the declaration of war, and 
throughout our 150 years of history it has happened’ 
a great many times, and they are all mentioned im) 
these memoranda we filed with this committee and 
others. ; 

SENATOR BYRD: Have we ever had a war in our his-] 
tory for this length of time without a declaration of 
var, where we have had casualties of 140,000? 

SECRETARY ACHESON: I can’t answer that, Senatof 
Byrd. I don’t know. 


. . That was a direct attack up- 
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A Service that’s saving up miles... 
necdled miles for The moridd cette / 


‘ff ( Piz 3 


Your TIRES, regardless of make, can give you 
; thousands of extra miles. Provide for this future 

Every mile you save today is an extra . i. : e 
mile for the months ahead. It’s im- mileage today. Join the wise motorists who are 


portant to make your duving cou’ _ already taking advantage of Seiberling Dealers’ 
T+C (Tire Care) Service. 


help make your driving safe. 


We To help you get more mileage, Seiberling offers 
ee exclusive TC service 


See your Seiberling dealer soon. Let him explain in detail how 
he can save you tire-miles and money with these T*C services: 

1. Regular tread wear inspections 

2. Inflation service with ACCURATE gauges 

3. Examination for faulty wheel alignment 

4. Proper tire balancing service 

5. Tire rotation every 5000 miles 

6. Expert retreading guidance 


SEIBERLING 


Seiberling Rubber Company ¢« Akron 9, Ohio * Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finesl Tires and Fubes 
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Please, sir, I want some more”... Oliver Twist 
b] 


Why Railroads Seem to be 
Repeatedly Asking for Higher Rates 


TWO REASONS: First, railroads unlike most businesses, 
cannot raise their prices when their costs go up; they have 
to get government permission; second, there is always a 
delay while the government regulating agencies decide 
whether higher charges are justified. 


Meanwhile the higher costs go right on—for materials, for 
wages. The higher rates that may be allowed never catch up. 


This puts the railroads, like Oliver Twist in Charles Dickens’ 
story, in the unhappy position of having people think they 
are almost always wanting more. 


It is true that little by littlk—and always long after costs 
have gone up much more—the railroads have been allowed 
a number of rate increases. But all of them put together 
add up to only 60% since 1940, although costs have gone 
up more than 120%. 





COST INCREASES VS. RATE INCREASES 
1951 COMPARED WITH 1940 
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i® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ® 


Go by Train. . 





. Safety—with Speed and Comfort 
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